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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

"One of the few "blessings of living in an age of anx- ^ 
iety is that we are forced to become aware of ourselves." 

! 

I 

I 

A. PURPOSE OF THIS DISSERTATION 

2 

This has been called an "age of anxiety." The many 
changes in our culture and value systems have complicated the 
patterns of existence. Rollo May has pointed out that anxiety 
is not only reflected in our society but it is also expressed as 
a central problem in all of the major fields of humanity.^ Anx¬ 
iety has been singled out as the crucial problem of emotional 

and behavioral disorders and as the "dynamic center of 
5 

neurosis." An understanding of the problems that relate to anx¬ 
iety, to its formation and to its dynamics is highly significant 
for the pastor counselor as he ministers to the needs of people. 

^Rollo May, Man’s Search For Himself (New York: Norton, 

1953), p. 7. 

^Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952), p* 35* 

■^Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: Ronald j. 

Press, 1950), pp. 3 f* j 

j 

Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction of Psycho- 
Analysis (New York: Doubleday, 1953), P» ^01. | 

5 . ! 
Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time } 

(New York: Norton, 1937), p. 4l. 
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Therefore, the formation and dynamics of anxiety are treated in 
this paper* 

The purpose of this study is threefold. First, the con- 

i 

| cept of anxiety is examined so that the formation and transmission 

j 

of anxiety can he understood. The conceptualization of the 

i 

\ 

nature and origin of anxiety has been a controversial problem in 

| 

| clinical psychology. Although there are a great many defini¬ 

tions recorded in psychological literature, there are some 

i common points of agreement. It is not the purpose of this paper 

j 

| to give a comprehensive discussion of this problem, but one 

i 

! approach for the understanding of anxiety is given. 

I 

The second purpose of this study is to show how certain 
levels and types of anxiety can be distinguished, such as: 
primary anxiety, expectation anxiety, neurotic anxiety, and 

j 

existential anxiety. There has been much misunderstanding of 

! 

anxiety because the word has been used as a "blanket term" to 

j 

cover all sorts of vague feelings about some impending or dread¬ 
ful expectation of something harmful or painful.^ Many defini¬ 
tions of anxiety have been given, but a common basis for an 
understanding of the formation of anxiety needs to be found, and 
then, anxiety can be distinguished on different levels. 

The third purpose of this study is to show the importance 


Ishak Bamzy, "Freud's Understanding of Anxiety," in 
Seward Siltner and Karl Menninger (eds), Constructive Aspects 
of Anxiety (New York: Abingdon Press, 19 63 ), p. 17* 
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of separation, anxiety and interpersonal relationship in the j 

j 

development of anxiety in the life of a person* Separation and j 

i 

i 

interpersonal relationships represent polar conditions in per- 

j 

sonal experience* Separation implies isolation and loneliness* J 

| 

Interpersonal relationship implies relatedness, personal contact, 

! 

belonging, and love* When there is good interpersonal relation¬ 
ship between a child and its parents, there is a condition of 
love, trust, and security which could negate the conditions that 
form anxiety* The pain of separation or the anticipation of 
separation from the mother or mother substitute creates anxiety j 

j 

in the child. The interpersonal relationship that the child j 

i 

experiences with his parents will largely determine the anxiety [ 

I 

responses of the person in later life* 

B. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The term anxiety has been defined various ways by dif¬ 
ferent psychologists and physicians. Some of these definitions 
are given in this paper. The word anxiety like its German 

correlative, angst , means to go through a narrow place, a strait 

7 

which would be manifested by restricted breathing. The impli- 

j 

cation is that there is something to be dreaded or feared. j 

j 

- 1 - 

•i 

^Freud, op * cit., p. 404. cf. Charles Oaier, Anxiety ! 

and Magic Thinking (New York: International Universities Press, ] 

1956). Odier states that the original element of anxiety is not j 

a danger, but a state of insecurity which is caused by separation ] 

from the mother, p. 45-46. However, I would contend that the \ 

insecurity is created by the danger of a painful experience* 

j 

.1 

j 

! 
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Common to all the different definitions of anxiety is a vague 

unpleasant feeling of an impending danger which is dreaded or 

8 

expected. Without going into a full description of the defini¬ 
tion at this point, it is adequate to use as a worlcing definition 
| that anxiety is a reaction, a feeling response to a danger either 

I 

! 

I external or internal. 

i 

j It has been pointed out that anxiety, like other emotional 

processes, involves a complex of interrelated functions, many of 

! 

! the aspects of which operate outside the individual's aware- 

9 

I ness. 7 Therefore, an adequate concept of anxiety must be ex- 

j 

plained in such a way as to take into account the Tinconscious as 
well as the conscious aspect of these processes. 

Normal Anxiety and Neurotic Anxiety . Normal anxiety 
j could be called existential anxiety. It is a part of being 

| human since existence itself implies freedom and choice. With 

! all of the decisions and dangers that confront a person in ex- 

i ■ 

istence, he cannot help feeling anxious. The anxieties of normal 

i 

| living must be distinguished from pathological anxiety. Often 

i 

j normal anxiety acts as a motivating factor or as a creative 

force in a person's life. 

j 

j 8 

Ramzy, op . cit., p. 17. 

! 9 

Bert R. Sappenfield, Personality Dynamics (New York: 
Knopf, 1954), p. l6l. 


i 

! 

1 
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Normal anxiety is a proportionate reaction to an object¬ 
ive threat, while neurotic anxiety is a disproportionate re¬ 
action to an objective or subjective threat. Horney points out 
that anxiety "is proportionate to the meaning the situation has 
for the person concerned, and the reason why he is anxious is 
essentially unknown to him."^° Neurotic anxiety is only dis¬ 
proportionate on an objective level, but on a subjective level 
it is not disproportionate to the intrapsychic conflict. May 
points out that neurotic anxiety occurs with the incapacity for 
coping adequately with objective threats. The threat is handled 

subjectively and involves inner psychological patterns and con- 

11 

flicts which have their origin in early childhood. 

Anxiety and Fear . The fundamental distinction between 

fear and anxiety is that fear is related to a specific object 

of danger, while anxiety has a "quality of diffuseness and un- 

12 

certainty" about it. In anxiety, the object of danger is not 
readily identified. Fear is an attitude that is attached to 
an object. Anxiety is an emotional reaction that is not related 
to a specific object, but to a traumatic experience. "Anxiety 

^Horney, oj>. cit .« p. 44. 

X1 May, The Meaning of Anxiety , p. 199* 

12 Ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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is always a derivative experience based on memory traces of 

13 

previous pain or fear." It may well be that anxiety depends 

upon an individual’s early experience of handling pain and fear. 

Therefore, May summarizes this point for us when he says that 

14 

"one has a fear" but "one is anxious." 

Phobia can be regarded as an objectified anxiety. It may 
be perceived by the individual as an objective fear, but the fear 
is disproportionate to the object producing the danger and it 
should be regarded as a symptom of anxiety.A phobia is a 
neurotic fear. While a phobia produces a feeling of danger for 
an object or experience, the feeling is out of proportion and is 
based upon unconscious reasons for the fear* 


Manifestations of Anxiety * Since anxiety is an emotional 
response, it is manifested not only in psychological affects, 
but also in physiological symptoms. The most obvious physical 
characteristics of anxiety are: accelerated heartbeat, tight¬ 
ness of the abdomen, muscular tension, restlessness, cold 


13 

Ishah Ramzy and Robert Wallerstein, "Pain, Fear, and 
Anxiety," Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry , I (i 960 ), 
p. 187. 


14 . 


15 


May, The Meaning of Anxiety , p. 192. 
Sappenfield, 0 £. cit., p. 163. 
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sweating palms, dry mouth, frequent urination, disruption in 
sleep pattern, and chronic fatigue. The psychological mani¬ 
festations sire worry, preoccupation with a problem, inability to 
concentrate, irritability, sensitivity, ideas of reference, in¬ 
decision, inability to enjoy the present, and worry over right 
17 

and wrong. 

| 

j The nature of anxiety is such that we do not admit its 

awareness to the consciousness, and at other times it is neatly 
camouflaged. A person makes defenses against it by withdrawing 
j from a situation that might produce it, or by means of sleep, 

procrastination, and introversion. When the anxiety is operat- 

| ing on an unconscious level it is referred to as "free-floating". 

| 

i The cause of the apprehensiveness cannot be identified. 

j 

C. LIMITATIONS AND PROCEDURES 

i 

j In this study, the concept of anxiety is treated from a 

j psychological and religious standpoint. The physical compli- 

! 

cations of anxiety are beyond the scope of this paper. There is 
a vast amount of material written about anxiety, since anxiety 
is an intricate part of personality dynamics. Therefore, in 

I 

keeping with the purpose of this paper, material was selected 
which will have a bearing upon developing the purpose. 

l6 

Paul B. Maves. "Anxiety in Adolescence and Senescence," 
Pastoral Psychology , III (October, 1952), p. 25* 

17 Ibid. 
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Religion is not treated explicitly in this paper, since 
this study draws heavily upon the psychological resources* How¬ 
ever, religion is certainly implicit in underlying concepts of 
love, trust, and security which grow out of the parent-child 
relationship* The concepts of separation and interpersonal 
relationship have religious overtones* 

In order to get a background for the development of a 
concept of the formation of anxiety, a brief survey is made of 
some of the major conceptions of anxiety. This is by no means 
an exhaustive study* However, these thinkers were chosen be¬ 
cause of the importance of the conception of anxiety in their 
thinking and the impact they have made as explorers in the study 
of anxiety* In discussing these thinkers, the importance of 
separation and interpersonal relationships is lifted up* 

In Chapter Three, the formation of anxiety is explicated 
in keeping with the conclusions of the previous chapter and 
other clinical studies* In this chapter, the importance of 
primary anxiety and its relationship with separation anxiety is 
explained. Also, the importance of interpersonal conflict as it 
relates to anxiety is explored. 

In Chapter Four, separation and interpersonal relation¬ 
ships are related to the conception of sin. Two theologians, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich are selected to illustrate how 
they have made the concept of anxiety central in their doctrine 
of man* 
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Finally, this paper points out the implications of this 
study upon anxiety and pastoral care. Since anxiety is an in¬ 
tricate part of people's lives, it is important that pastors 
have a proper understanding of the dynamics and treatment of 
anxiety. 


/ 


i 

j 


i 

i 
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CHAPTER II 

SOME MAJOR CONCEPTS OF ANXIETY 


i 

i 

i 


! 

I 

i 

i 

i 


t 

i 


! 


"...The problem of anxiety is a nodal point, link¬ 
ing up all kinds of most important questions; a riddle, 
of which the solution must cast a flood of light upon 
our whole mental life*"-*- 


Although it is not the purpose of this paper to give a 
comprehensive and detailed study of the history and development 
of the concept of anxiety, a brief survey of some major concep¬ 
tions of anxiety is given in order to point out the importance 
of separation and interpersonal relationships in their concepts* 
In this section various concepts about the origin and formation 
of anxiety are discussed* 


A. SIGMUND FREUD 

Freud defines anxiety both in his earlier and later writ- 

2 

ings as "a response to a situation of danger*” Anxiety is an 
affect which alarms the self so that it can deal with the danger* 
He makes a distinction between "objective anxiety” and "neurotic 
anxiety" based upon how the self perceives the danger* He 

^Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
(New York: Doubleday, 1953)* P» ^01* 

2 

Ibid *, p. 402. cf* Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety 
(New York: Norton, 1936), pp* 72, 88, & 93* 
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defines ’’objective anxiety” as 

(• 

i 

the perception of an external danger, of an injury 
which is expected and foreseen; it is bound up with 
the reflex of flight, and may be regarded as an 
expression of the instinct of self-preservation.* 

| This type of anxiety is related to the objective world and is 

j handled by the ego’s response to the outer world. Anxiety in 

i 

this situation is a signal of danger and a signal for the self 

4 

to adapt the appropriate type of behavior. 

| Neurotic anxiety is found manifested by a general appre- 

| hensiveness, a ’’free-floating” anxiety, which is ready to attach 

itself to any thought which is appropriate, affecting judgments, 

inducing expectations, lying in wait for any opportunity to find 

5 

a justification for itself. Freud says that this condition 
could be called "expectant dread” or ’’anxious expectation.”^ 
j This type of anxious person is always expecting the worst to 

happen to him and frequently he attaches his anxiety to a defi¬ 
nite object which becomes a phobia. 

The difference between objective anxiety and neurotic 
anxiety lies in two points. The neurotic anxiety is internal 
instead of external and it is not consciously recognized. In 
his earlier writings, Freud described the source of the neurotic 
danger as the transformation of sexual excitation of somatic 

7 

origin into anxiety. In this theory the libidinal instinctual 

^Freud, A General Introduction... . p. 402. 

4 Ibid . 5 Ibid., p. 405. 6 Ibid . 7 Ibid ., p. 4o4 f. 
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l 

i 

impulses could not be discharged, and so they were repressed* 

These repressed instinctual demands of the id were converted 

S 

| into anxiety. 

| 

I Later Freud calls the direct transformation of libido 

into anxiety a phenomenological description, and he added that 

| 8 

I it was not fully satisfactory. He placed more emphasis upon 

| 

| the active part that the ego played in reacting to the instinc- 

| 

tual danger. The ego perceives the danger and represses the 
! impulses. However, the instinctual demands represent not only 

an internal danger, but also an external danger such as fear of 

f 9 

j punishment or the loss of love. 

There are three main strands to Freud's thinking about 

anxiety. First, there is the idea that anxiety arises through 

the direct transformation of libido into anxious feelings. 

Second, there is the idea that anxiety is an affective signal of 

the danger of a traumatic experience. And third, there is the 

idea that anxiety is the reaction to the loss or separation from 

an object of love. These three concepts are explicated below 0 

The Transformed Libido Theory . Freud observed that a 
connection existed between sexual restraint and anxiety.^ He 

8 

°Freud, The Problem of Anxiety , p. 19* 
a 

Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis (New York; Norton, 1933)* p. 124. 

"^Freud, A General Introduction..., p. 409* 
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found numerous examples to support the connection between sexual 
malpractice and anxiety* This led him to the conclusion that 
sexual excitement was replaced by anxiety. Sexual or libido 
excitations of somatic origin is transformed into anxiety when 
it cannot be discharged. 

Freud supported this concept by an analysis of the psycho¬ 
neuroses. He noted that in cases of hysteria that anxiety 
frequently accompanied the disease, and that under analysis it 
is revealed that the hysterical anxiety condition has as its un¬ 
conscious correlative a "positive libidinal excitation.”^ - The 
patients whose symptoms took the form of obsessive acts, seemed 
to be remarkably immune to anxiety, but when they were restrain¬ 
ed from their obsessive compulsive acts, anxiety redeveloped. 

He concluded that "symptoms altogether are formed purely for 

the purpose of escaping the otherwise inevitable development of 
12 

anxiety.” The symptom formation of the obsessional neurosis 
was replaced by anxiety. Thus, the neurosis is a diversion away 
from anxiety. 

Freud held that the development of anxiety is a reaction 
of the ego to danger and the signal to preparatory flight. In 
neurotic anxiety the ego is treating sin internal danger much the 
same way that it would treat an external danger. The internal 

i:L Ibid., p. 410. 12 Ibid., p. 4ll. 
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danger from which the ego is attempting flight is the demands 
of the libido. 15 

Freud finds that this process begins very early in child¬ 
hood. Childish anxiety grows out of "primary anxiety" that the 

14 

child experiences as separation from his mother during birth. 

The child is anxious when it is separated from the mother. His 

libido is unable to be expended towards the beloved and familiar 

figure of his mother. The first phobias that children experience 

grow out of a longing for the mother. For example, the longing 

that the child experiences in the darkness for the mother is 

15 

transformed into a fear of the darkness. So Freud concluded 
that the apprehensiveness in children has little to do with ob¬ 
jective anxiety, but is more closely allied to neurotic anxiety 
in which the uncharged libido is transformed and released as 
fear for some external object which has been substituted for the 
love object (mother). The libido is unsatisfied and this is 
transformed into free-floating anxiety or as a symptom to avoid 
anxiety. In phobias the libido is repressed and converted into 
anxiety which is then attached to some external danger. The 
phobia is a safeguard by which all contact with the externalized 

danger is avoided. Thus, the phobia is a defense symptom to 

16 

protect the person from the repressed libidinal impulses. 


15 Ibid., p. 412. 
15 Ibid., p. 4l4. 


14 

16 


Ibid ., p. 413. 
Ibid., p. 417. 
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i 

Freud never entirely gave up his idea that the libido can 
be transformed into anxiety, but he placed more emphasis upon the 
ego in repressing the instinctual desires. In so doing, he moved 
away from a physiological interpretation to a more psychological 
interpretation of anxiety. 

| 

Anxiety as an Affective Signal . Upon later analysis of 
patients with phobias, Freud's conception of the relation of 
anxiety to other personality processes was modified. In his 
! earliest conception, anxiety was supposed to have originated 

i somewhere in the body or in the dammed up id, but he soon placed 

| more emphasis upon anxiety as an affective response of man's 

: mind to danger. The ego employs the same defense measures 

| against the internal dangers as it would against external dan¬ 

gers. The ego in face of real danger withdraws, and the ego in 
face of an internal danger withdraws through the mechanism of 

| repression. The ego perceives the danger signal, and the 

. j 

symptoms and inhibitions are created in an endeavor to avoid 
\ 17 

anxiety. 

The danger that the ego faces can be that of the in¬ 
stinctual desires of the id, or it can be the overwhelming 
demands of the super-ego; or it could be some external threat 
to the ego. The danger perceived does not have to be internal 
but can be an external threat. However, Freud stresses the 

■^Freud, The Problem of Anxiety , p. 40. 
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point that the ego is active in dealing with the danger* 


I 


i 

i 

! 

I 

t 



Anxiety as a Reaction to the Separation from an Object of 

Love * A third important development in Freud’s thinking about 

anxiety was in regard to separation from an object of love. 

Freud was aware of the importance of separation from the mother 

l8 

at birth as the source and prototype of anxiety affect. How¬ 
ever, it took Freud some time to develop this notion. As Samzy 
aptly puts it, 

He proceeds to draw a series of important equations 
involving danger situations, such as the infantile ex¬ 
perience of separation from the mother's breast, the 
baby's reaction to the loss of its body contents, and 
the boy's anxiety over the genitals, up to the fear of 
death itself. Once he has done this, he redefines 
anxiety as the reaction to or the threat of, a loss or 

a separation. 

Anxiety is not only employed as an affective signal but is also 
created in response to the economic demands of the situation. 
Freud says, "We have arrived at a new conception of anxiety. If 
we have thus far considered it as an affective signal of danger, 
it now appears to us,*..as the reaction to a loss, to a separa¬ 
tion.” 20 

Freud believed that the impression of the experience of 


18 

Freud, A General Introduction... , p. 404. 

19 

Ishak Ramzy, "Freud's Understanding of Anxiety," in 
Seward Hiltner and Karl Menninger (eds). Constructive Aspects 
of Anxiety (New York: Abingdon Press, 1963), p. 23. 

20 

Freud, The Problem of Anxiety , p, 67. 
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i 
i 

birth is the prototype of the anxiety affect* This experience 

involves a concatenation of painful feelings, discharges, of 

excitation and bodily sensations, which is the prototype of the 

anxious condition* Freud states, 

The striking coincidence that both birth anxiety and 
the anxiety of the infant alike claim separation from 
the mother as their prerequisite, needs no psycho¬ 
logical interpretation; it simply enough explicable 
| biologically but the fact that the mother, who in the 

beginning had satisfied all the needs of the foetus 
through her body mechanism, can continue after birth 
as well to exercise in some measure this same function, 
although by other means.^ 

The reason that the infant longs for his mother is because the 
infant knows from experience that she will gratify all its needs* 
The situation that the infant regards as dangerous is that of not 
being gratified or having its needs gratified. The psychic 
helplessness of the infant is similar to the biological help¬ 
lessness that the infant experiences in birth* 

There is a continuum from early infancy to later life, but 
the basis of this is the fear of separation from one who ful¬ 
fills the needs and the libido desires of the infant* The small 
child reacts with anxiety to the situations of being left alone, 
being in the dark, or finding a stranger in the place of the 

mother* The reason for this anxiety is that the child feels the 

22 

loss of the loved (longed for) person* 


21 Ibid., p. 77. 


22 . 


Ibid. 


p. 75. 
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Another aspect of separation anxiety is the threat of 

castration experienced in the phallic stage of child’s deyelop- 
23 

ment. The concept of castration is used in a broad sense by 
Freud to denote anything that threatens the life of the individu¬ 
al or the cutting away of relationship* ’’Castration becomes, as 
it were, imaginable, through the daily experience of parting with 

the contents of the bowels and through the loss of the mother’s 
24 

breast*” In a more specific instance it can be understood as 
a loss of love* 

Castration anxiety is transformed into the anxiety about 
some phobia, and the anxiety is attached to some real fear. The 
anxiety causes repression. When the ego recognizes the danger 
of castration, it gives the signal which produces anxiety. The 
danger is repressed, but in its place is a substitute symptom 
formation. This formation has two advantages; it avoids con¬ 
flicts due to ambivalent feelings towards the father and it 

25 

allows the ego to prevent any further development of anxiety. 

Also during this period of development the child inter¬ 
nalizes his parents and the threat of the super-ego can cause a 
great deal of anxiety. 

’’Expressed in more general terms, it is the danger, 
the punishment of the super-ego, the loss of its love, 
which the ego apprehends as a danger and to which it 
responds with a signal of anxiety.”2° 

24 Ibid., p. 66. 25 Ibid., p. 6l. 26 Ibid., p. 79. 
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j 

i 

i 

( 


Thus, the ego’s real fear is separation from its object of love 
(mother or father)* 

In later life, anxiety functions as a signal that a trau¬ 
matic situation is present or in anticipation of a traumatic 
experience. The danger of the situation revives memories of 
past feelings of helplessness. The anticipation of the situation 
recapitulates feelings which the person felt when he was an 
infant* 27 

Birth, frustrated needs, castration, or the threat of the 

28 

super-ego can bring about a feeling of helplessness* The 

traumatic effect of any of these situations can be experienced 

and produce anxiety. Anxiety signals to the ego that a traumatic 

29 

situation is about to occur* But the original traumatic 
situation can be traced back to the mother who meets the basic 
needs of the infant. 


B. OTTO rank: 

Otto Rank’s concept of anxiety is developed out of his 
idea of the birth trauma and individuation* He is convinced 
that the life of a person is made up of a series of experiences 
which involve separation. Birth is the first experience which 
involves separation, but all steps toward self-independence, 


27 Ibid., p. 114 f. 28 Ibid ., p. 76 . 

29 

Freud, New Introductory Lectures*** , p. 130* 
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such, as weaning, walking, and development of the will are con- 

30 

ceived as a continuous process of separation. Separation not 
only takes place on a biological level, such as, birth, growth, 
and death, but it also takes place on a psychological level of 
affirming one’s own individuality. Anxiety is the apprehen¬ 
sion involved in these separations. 

Birth Trauma . The birth trauma has special significance 
for Rank because he sees it as the symbol of all later sepa¬ 
rations that take place in life. Rank believes that the child 
actually experiences danger and fear* at the time of birth. This 

anxiety results from being born into a different type of 
32 

world. The infant has a pleasurable situation in the womb and 
separation from the mother deprives the infant of the pleasure 
of the womb. 

The experience of being born causes a profound shock to 
the helpless infant. The painful expression sets up the first 
feeling of anxiety which Rank calls the ’’primal anxiety.”^ 

This experience of anxiety has a psychical quality of feeling 
to it. Rank believes that the whole experience of childhood is 

^Otto Rank, Will Therapy and Truth and Reality (New 
York: Knopf, 1950), p. 72 f. 

• 3 1 Ibid ., p. 74. 

•z p 

J Otto Rank, The Trauma of Birth (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929)» pp. 22-47. 

^Ibid., pp. 44,45. 
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needed to overcome the birth trauma. The neurotics are people 
who have not succeeded in overcoming this experience. 

Individuation . The concept of birth trauma led Rank to 

the conception of individuation, a process whereby the individual 

becomes an independent whole person. The process of birth not 

only brings the loss connected with the mother, but also the 

34 

loss of wholeness. The ego regains its sense of wholeness 
through the process of individuation. All steps toward in¬ 
dependence and especially in the developing of the will are a 
part of the developmental task of the person’s ego. 

In each process of individuation, the individual expresses 
anxiety about the separation which involves autonomous action. 
Anxiety is experienced, even if the person refuses to separate, 
because one is afraid that he will lose his security and whole¬ 
ness at this stage of growth. 

Rank emphasizes that separation is a part of individual¬ 
ization of becoming a whole person. The separation creates 
anxiety because the person is afraid that his autonomous self 
will not be able to function in relationship with those who gave 
him security in the past. 

^Rank, Will Therapy... , pp. 134, 135• 
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C. MELANIE KLEIN 

Klein developed her theory of anxiety in terms of the 
death instinct and aggression# Her view of anxiety has two 
aspects to it—the persecutory anxiety and the depressive anx¬ 
iety. Both of these concepts will be discussed in this section. 

s 

> 

Persecutory Anxiety . The new born baby has an inn ate un- 

35 

consciousness of the existence of the mother. The baby when 
only a few weeks old has a relationship with the mother. The 

I baby not only expects food, but love and understanding from the 

i 

j 

j mother. "The infant's resultant feeling of being understood 

i 

I 

underlies the first and fundamental relation of his life—the 
| relation to the mother."^ The child's experience of the ex¬ 

ternal world is both good and bad. Any discomfort, frustration, 
and pain are experienced as persecution on the part of the child. 

| These feelings produce destructive impulses in the infant to- 

j 

weirds his mother, and the unfulfilled needs that the infant 
experiences produces what Klein describes as ‘'persecutory anx¬ 
iety" in the child. The mixed feelings of love and destruction 
that the child has towards its mother are projected on other 
people in later life. 

^Melanie Klein, Our Adult World (New York: Basic Books, 

1963), p. 2. 

^Ibid., p. 3« 
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From the beginning of the post-natal world the child be¬ 
gins the process of interest in the external world. As the ego 
goes through a process of development, splitting off of the good 
and the bad occurs. These feelings are projected on the parents, 
especially the mother. Love and hate are projected on the 
mother and concurrently she is internalized. The anxiety pro¬ 
voked in the child by his destructive tendencies makes him 
afraid that he will be destroyed by his own impulses and it also 

causes him to fear punishment from the external object on which 

37 

his feelings are projected. 

Klein develops the notion that the fear of death is a 
primary anxiety which is related to persecutory anxiety. This 
is different from Freud who believes that the fear of death comes 
later and is learned. She suggests that the inner working of the 
death instinct is felt by the infant as an overwhelming attack 
and a persecution. It is first felt at birth when the child has 
to struggle between life and death. She summarizes her view¬ 
point, ”1 hold that anxiety arises from the operation of the 
death instinct within the organism. It is felt as fear of anni- 
hilation (death) and takes the form of fear of persecution.”^ 

37 

^ Melanie Klein, The Psychoanalysis of Children (New 
York: Grove Press, i960), p. lo4. 

^Melanie Klein, ”0n the Theory of Anxiety and Guilt” in 
her Developments in Psycho-Analysis (London: Hogarth, 1952), 
p. 296. 
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Klein believes that the helplessness experienced by the infant 
at birth is a form of persecutory anxiety, and separation from 
the mother through birth is felt as an attack. 

D epressive Anxiety . When the child is about 5-6 months 
old, it becomes afraid of its destructive impulses. The child 
is afraid of what it might do to its loved object. The child’s 
feelings involve guilt and sorrow. These feelings are ex¬ 
perienced as depressive anxiety. This concept is connected with 
the notion of separation because depression arises over the 
apprehension that the mother may leave or be destroyed because 
of the child's own hostile feelings. 

Klein places a heavy emphasis upon the child’s early 
relationship with the mother as a cause of anxiety. Although 
many of her conclusions are unconvincing, her emphasis upon loss 
and separation from the mother as a cause of anxiety, and the 
role of unconscious aggression in promoting anxiety are very 
impressing. Perhaps, she over generalizes the importance of 
aggression and depression in accounting wholly for separation 
anxiety. In doing this she has overlooked the importance of the 
disturbance of the mother-child relationship in the second and 
third years of the child's life. However, she has pointed out 
the importance of separation and interpersonal relationships as 
the cause of anxiety in the infant's life. 
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D. HARRY STACK SULLIVAN - 

Sullivan’s concept of anxiety is basic to his entire 
39 

system of psychiatry* It was Sullivan's view that anxiety is 
the chief disruptive force in interpersonal relationships. Yet, 
in his discussion about the nature of anxiety, Sullivan gave an 
operational description of it* He was more interested in de¬ 
scribing the effects of anxiety than he was in saying exactly 
how it develops* His interest was in the "here and now" rather 
than in past experiences. However, in general, he believed that 
anxiety originated in infancy—the infant's interpersonal re¬ 
lationship with its mother. He says, 

In discussing anxiety, I have come to something 
that has nothing whatever to do with the physio- 
chemical needs of the living young. The tension 
called anxiety primarily appertains to the infant's 
and also to the mother's communal existence with a 
personal environment, in utter contradistinction to 
the physiochemical environment. ® 

After birth, the inf amt is in an intimate relationship with his 

mother or mother substitute, which is the prototype of all the 

other interpersonal relationships that the child experiences. 

There are two aspects of anxiety as it develops in the 
interpersonal relationships of the child. Anxiety is related 

39 

Harry Stack Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry (New York: Norton, 1953)» p* 8. 

**°Ibid., p. xvi. 
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both to the goals of behavior: satisfaction and security, and 
to the self-system. 

Anxiety as it relates to the goals of behavior: satis ¬ 
faction and security . The goals of behavior for Sullivan are 
satisfaction and security. He states that ’’anxiety is a tension 
in opposition to the tensions of needs and to action appropriate 

to their relief..,It interferes with infantile behavior se- 

4l 

quences...It opposes the satisfaction of needs.” Sullivan 
says that the basic aim of the organism is for satisfaction. 
These satisfactions pertain to certain bodily functions of man, 
such as eating and sleeping. The second class of activities of 
the organism is the pursuit of security. The pursuit of securi¬ 
ty is tied in with the organism's feeling of ability and 
42 

power. These feelings are related to the child's personal 
relationship with its mother. 

In the interpersonal relationship with the mother, the 
child's need for security and satisfaction are met. When these 
needs are not met, then anxiety develops. The infant's appre¬ 
hension of disapproval from the mother is emphatically felt. 

This disapproval shakes the infant's world and anxiety becomes 
an experience. 


41, 


Ibid ., p. 44. 

^^Harry Stack Sullivan, Psychiatric Interview (New York: 
Norton, 1954), p. 101. 
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Anxiety and the Self-System * The infant develops a self¬ 
system through its empathic relationship with its mother* 

The vast system of operations, precautions, alert¬ 
ness, and so on could properly be called the self- 
system—that part of the personality which is born 
entirely out of the influences of significant others 
upon one’s feeling of well-being.'5 

The self-system reflects the approval and disapproval of others. 
The child's significant others are continually approving or dis¬ 
approving the child's behavior. Any functions which are not 
approved by others are largely dismissed from the child's person¬ 
al awareness. The self-system becomes distorted when the in¬ 
dividual protects itself from anxiety. Disapproval creates 
anxiety. 

Sullivan does not discuss separation or the anxiety that 
is related to the threat of separation, but he does define anx¬ 
iety in terms of a social situation in which the child develops 
anxiety as a signal that his security is threatened. Sullivan 
relates anxiety to the power of unacceptable thoughts, feelings, 
desires, wishes and actions which grow out of the interpersonal 
relationship. Disapproval is interpreted as the loss of love 
from a significant person. Later on in life this feeling is 
transferred to other people. 

• 43 

^Ibid ., p. 101. 
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E. KAREN HORNEY 

Homey defines anxiety as ”an emotional response to 

44 

danger.” She makes a distinction between anxiety and fear by 

saying that anxiety has a quality of diffuseness, uncertainty, 

and unknown quality about it. It threatens the core of the 

personality and leaves the person with a feeling of helplessness 

45 

toward the danger. In neurotic anxiety there is an apparent 
absence of danger or, at any rate, a disproportionate reaction 
between the apparent danger and the intensity of anxiety. She 
points out that anxiety often appears simultaneously with 
physical symptoms without the person being directly aware of his 
anxiety. 

In discussing anxiety, Horney says that we should raise 

47 

three questions. What is the source of anxiety? What is en¬ 
dangered? And what accounts for the helplessness? 

For the neurotic, the source of his anxiety is anything 

which is likely to threaten the individual’s pursuit of his 

48 

neurotic trends. His neurotic trends give him security and 
safety. The source of the anxiety may be an external 


Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Norton, 1939), p. 194. 


• 45 


Ibid., p. 195» 


47 


Ibid .. p. 195* 


46 

48 


Ibid ., p. 193. 
Ibid., p. 199. 
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circumstance, but more than likely it is an internal feeling 

which threatens the person’s safety. Among the internal feel- 

49 

ings which cause anxiety to emerge, hostility ranks first. 

What is endangered? It is the neurotic trend of the in¬ 
dividual. The neurotic feels rejected, abused, humiliated, and 
weak when his security is threatened; or when a contradictory 
trend is presented to the neurotic, he feels endangered. What 
is endangered is the individual’s security and for the neurotic 
person this depends upon his neurotic trends. 

The neurotic trends are the basis of anxiety. It is 
’’basic anxiety” which accounts for the helplessness that the 
individual feels. 

Basic Anxiety . Basic anxiety is itself a neurotic mani¬ 
festation of our existing conflict existing between a dependency 
on the parents and rebellion against them.^ A person represses 
hostility in order to protect his dependency. The child re¬ 
presses the hostile feelings towards the parents and in so doing 
he loses sight of the danger. He is no longer aware of some 
individual that is a threat to him. He is left with a feeling 
of defenselessness or helplessness. 

The child feels helpless and isolated in a potentially 
hostile world. A wide range of factors in the environment can 

49 Ibid.. p. 199. 5 °Ibid., p. 203. 
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produce this insecurity in a child, such as: direct or indirect 

domination, indifference, erotic behavior, lack of respect for . 

the child’s individual needs, lack of real guidance, disparaging 

attitudes, lack of admiration, hostility, and contradictions in 

51 

the parent’s attitude. 

| Hostility, helplessness, and isolation are three elements 

i 

in basic anxiety and they correspond to the three neurotic trends 

I * 

defined by Horney---moving toward people (helplessness), moving 

| against people (hostility), and moving away from people 

| 50 

I (isolation). These trends develop when the individual feels 

| that interpersonal relationship which the individual holds as 

| vital to his security is threatened. 

j 

| Basic anxiety develops in infancy when a person is de- 

i 

prived of warmth and genuine parental affection. 

The basic evil is invariably a lack of genuine 
warmth and affection. A child can stand a great 
deal of what is often regarded as traumatic—such 
| as sudden weaning, occasional beating, sex ex- 

! periences—as long as inwardly he feels wanted and 

! loved." 

The child can accept a great deal of deprivations as long as he 

feels that the treatment is fair and just. 

! 

■^Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New York: Norton, 
19^5), p. 41. 

^ 2 Ibid ., p. 43. 

•^Horney, The Neurotic Personality... , p. 80. 
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The basis of anxiety lies in the interpersonal relation¬ 
ship that the child has with its parents* As Horney notes, anx-. 

54 

iety is often coupled with hostile impulses* The hostile im¬ 
pulses grow out of the kind of relationship that the child has 
toward his parents* 

F. ROLLO MAY 

May constructs what he believes to be a comprehensive 
theory of anxiety based upon a study of various viewpoints* 

The nature of anxiety is understood by May to be a threat to the 
"core or essence" of the personality. He says, "Anxiety is the 
apprehension cued off by a threat to some value which the in¬ 
dividual holds essential to his existence as a personality."^ 
The threat can be physical or psychological, or it may be that 
some value that the individual identified with his existence is 
threatened. The individual*s anxiety is conditioned by the fact 
that "he stands at a given point in the development of his 
culture*'" 7 His cultural background will define those values 
which are of extreme importance to the individual. However, the 

54 Ibid., p. 63. 

^Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950), p. 191* 

^Rollo May, "Historical Roots of Modern Anxiety 
Theories," in Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin, Anxiety (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1950), p. 3* 
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occasion of the anxiety is that threat which endangers the 

essential values of the individual and directly disrupts his 

57 

security pattern. 

The threat that creates the anxiety is related to the 

core of the personality in such a way that the individual can- 

58 

not objectify the threat. It is at this inner depth of the 
personality that the perception of one’s self as distinct from 
the world of objects breaks down. When the very essence of a 
person’s security is threatened, the person is unable to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly the self and the objects of the world. May 
summarizes this by saying: 

"The objective nature of anxiety arises from the 
fact that the security base itself of the individual 
is threatened. Since it is in terms of this security 
base that the individual has been able to experience 
himself as a self in relation to objects, the dis- ^q 
tinction between subject and object also breaks down.” 7 

May speaks of anxiety as ’’basic" not only because it is 
the original response to danger, but also because it is a re¬ 
sponse to a threat at the basic level of the personality 
development. 8 ^ The capacity to react to threats are a part of 

the given nature of an individual, but the qualities and forms 

6l 

of anxiety in a given situation are learned. The individual 

57 

May, The Meaning of Anxiety , p. 191. 

• 58 Ibid., p. 192. 59 Ibid., p. 193. 

6 °Ibid., p. 205. 8l Ibid., p. 207. 
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learns what situations threaten his values# In the infant the 
essential values are the security patterns existing between the 
infant and the mother. The mother is the source of the satis¬ 
faction of the child's physical and emotional needs. Anything 
that would threaten this vital relationship would be the basis 
for the origin of anxiety. 

i 

Anxiety and Conflict . Normal anxiety is a proportionate 
reaction to an objective threat. It does not involve repression 
| or intrapsychic conflict, and it can be met by constructive 

development. It adheres to all experiences of separation 

i 

62 

throughout the individual's life. Neurotic anxiety is a dis- 

j proportionate reaction to a danger which involves repression and 

} 

r 

neurotic defense mechanisms. 

Neurotic anxiety involves a conflict, between instinctual 
needs, and social prohibitions. May is not willing to say that 
mere sex gratification is the need. The problem is not sexual 

j 

j frustration as much as it is the frustration over the threat of 

a disruption in an interpersonal relationship which the indivi¬ 
dual holds as vital to his security and self-esteem. May dis¬ 
agrees with Freud that the threat of frustration of a biological 
urge causes conflict and anxiety unless that urge is identified 
with some value essential to the existence of the personality. ^ 

62 Ibid., p. 197. 


63 


Ibid., p. 211. 
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He agrees with Sullivan that the pursuit of security is directed 
toward the more comprehensive need of the individual. May 
affirms that the infant begins to develop through his self- 
awareness and in relation with significant others (parents) who 
meet his biological and emotional needs. Anxiety develops when 
| there is a conflict in this relationship. 

j The child's existence consists of a process of differen¬ 

tiating himself from his parents. Blocking either the inter- 
| personal relationship that is vital for the child's security or 
blocking the child's capacity for independence can produce 

64 

anxiety. ' When the interpersonal relationship is blocked, there 

| is a defiant and isolated individual. When there is no freedom 

I 

| allowed for individual growth, one's own powers are not develop- 

i 

ed. In this symbiotic relationship the child is threatened by 

every new situation which requires individual choices. 

| In the individual who is characterized by independ- 

i ence without corresponding relatedness, there will de- 

j velop hostility toward those whom he believes to be the 

occasion of his isolation. In the individual who is 
symbiotically dependent, there will be hostility toward 
those whom he regards as instrumental in the suppression 
of his capacities and freedom. In each case, the hos¬ 
tility increases the conflict and anxiety.^ 

May implies that the infant needs the parent relationship 

in which he will be able to progressively actualize his own 


64 Ibid., p. 213. 


65 


Ibid. 


P. 213. 
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abilities in relationship with the surrounding social in¬ 
fluences* 

Hollo May has also found that in neurotic anxiety there 

is a contradiction between expectation and reality* In a study 

conducted by May of thirteen unmarried mothers, he found a clear 

66 

correspondence between rejection and anxiety. He noted, how¬ 
ever, that in two cases where there was radical rejection, the 
girls did not have corresponding degrees of neurotic anxiety. 

He concluded that the answer to the problem was in the psycho¬ 
logical meaning of the rejection for the girls. The girls who 
had neurotic anxiety, which corresponded to their rejection, also 
had high expectations of their parents. 

The rejection was never accepted as an objective 
fact, but was held in juxtaposition with idealized 
expectations about the parents; the girl was unable 
to appraise the parent realistically, but always 
confused the reality situation with expectations of 
what the parent should have been or might yet become. { 

The conflict which appeared in later life as neurotic 

anxiety was the same general conflict which was and is existent 

in the girl’s relationship with her parents. Psychologically, 

they could never accept the rejection as a realistic and 

68 

objective fact. 

The original conflict became introjected and internalized 
which caused a psychological disorientation of resentment and 


6 6 Ibid ., p. 237 f. 6 7 Ibid ., p. 339. 


68 


Ibid., p, 
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self-condemnation. The original conflict with parents rendered 
the person unprepared to appraise future situations realisti¬ 
cally. It is not so much the rejection which caused the neurotic 
anxiety, but the child’s false appraisal of the parent's 
attitude.The parents covered over the rejection with pre¬ 
tense of love and concern. 

Anxiety and Culture , May believes that the given culture 

of an individual will condition the individual's anxiety re- 

70 

sponses. It does this in two ways. First, the culture large¬ 
ly determines the goals and values that sin individual may hold 
as essential to his existence. The goals and values of culture 
will determine the forms and occasions for anxiety. Second, the 
qualities of anxiety experienced by a person will be conditioned 
by the unity and stability found in the culture. The goals that 
an individual accepts are identified with self-esteem and self- 
worth. Success is a competitive goal of an individual. It is 
a goal not so much for material security it brings, but as a 
proof of one's power over others. May demonstrates how success 
can develop into a vicious circle. 

The culturally accepted method of allaying anxiety 
is redoubling one's efforts to achieve success. Since 
intrasocial hostility and aggression can be expressed 
in the socially approved method of competition, the 
anxious individual increases his competitive striving. 

69 Ibid., p. 341. 7 °Ibid ., p. 215. 
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But the more competitive, aggressive striving, the 
more isolation, hostility, and anxiety. This vicious 
circle may be graphed as follows: competitive in¬ 
dividual striving—intra-social hostility—isolation- 
anxiety—increased competitive striving. Thus the 
methods most generally used to allay anxiety in such 
a constellation actually increases anxiety in the 
long run. 7-1- 

May interprets Western culture as being characterized by 
many inconsistencies and contradictions. The contradictions 
actually threaten the values upon which the individual depends 
for his security. May defines anxiety in terms of a conflict 
that the person has with his parents, or with values that are 
linked up with his security pattern. May does not emphasize 
separation as a threat but places great emphasis upon the im¬ 
portance of the interpersonal relationship with the parents, 
which could mean separation voluntarily or involuntarily. 

G. JOHN BOWLBY 


For Bowlby, the concept of anxiety is central to psycho¬ 
analytical theory, and he finds too little consensus of opinion 
among the different schools of thought. He states: 

Put briefly, all analysts are agreed that anxiety 
cannot be explained simply by reference to external 
threat; in some way processes usually thought of as 


^Ibid., p. 183 . 
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internal and instinctive seem to play a crucial role* 

But how these inner forces are to be conceptualized 
and how they give rise to anxiety has always been a 
puzzle.^ 

Bowlby gives us a very clear and feasible solution to this 

puzzle. He believes that there are certain behavioral patterns 

which are built into the organism because of their survival 

73 

value to the species. Each infant is bound to his mother by 
a number of instinctual response systems such as crying, smiling, 
sucking, clinging, and following. Each of these instinctual re¬ 
sponses are bred into the species because of their primary value 

74 

for the survival of the child. 

When the instinctual responses are activated and the 

mother, or mother substitute, is available, attachment behavior 

follows. When the mother figure is temporarily not available, 

75 

protest behavior follows, and separation anxiety develops. 

When the instinctual responses are activated and not terminated, 
by the mother, then primary anxiety occurs. The young child 
looks to the mother for comfort and security. When the mother 
is missing there is fright, fear, and anxiety. The separation 


72 

John Bowlby, ’'Separation Anxiety: A Critical Review 
of the Literature,” Journal of Psychology and Psychiatry , 

(I 960 ), p. 251. 

73 

John Bowlby, ’’Separation Anxiety,” The International 
Journal of Psycho-analysis , XLI (i 960 ), p. 95* 

7/f Ibid., p. 93. 73 Ibid ., p. 110. 
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from the mother creates pain which takes the form of protest, 
despair, and detachment. This aspect of separation anxiety is 
primary anxiety because it is related to the primary instinctive 
behavior of the child. Thus, Bowlby sees two aspects of sepa¬ 
ration anxiety—that of the primary anxiety resulting from a dis¬ 
ruption of the instinctual response system and expectant anxiety 
growing out of learned responses. 

Expectant Anxiety . Expectant anxiety grows out of two 
main forms of anticipatory behavior—’’that based on primitive 
forms of learning, such as conditioning, and that based on 
memory organized by means of symbols."^ Conditioned responses 
of anxiety are based on primitive forms of learning. Such con¬ 
ditioning would include pain, hunger, and lack of human contact. 
Later, the infant develops his capacity for using symbols, and he 
can thereby construct a world of objects. He is able to have 

foresight. Both of these forms of anticipatory behavior are the 

77 

basis of expectant anxiety. Thus, the anxiety behavior of 
avoidance and anticipation, is expectant anxiety. 

Expectant anxiety can be caused by many kinds of danger, 
real or imaginary, which could be anticipated as alienating the 
child from its mother. Bowlby maintains that there are four main 
causes for expectant anxiety in regard to separation and loss of 

76 Ibid., p. 94. 7 7 Ibid ., p. 95. 
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t 

! 

love in pathogenic degree: 1) actual experience of separation; 

2) excessive use of threats of separation by the parents or 
withdrawal of love; 3) child*s experience of rejection by the 
mother, especially when her positive feelings are mixed with un¬ 
conscious hostility; 4) any actual event such as parent’s or 

sibling's illness or death, for which the child has come to feel 

! 78 

responsible, and guilty or unloved. Any experience in which 

the child feels guilty and unloved will produce expectant anx¬ 
iety* It is at this point that Bowlby agrees that Melanie 
K lein’s ’’persecutory anxiety” and ’’depressive anxieties” can 
play a crucial role. Anything that leads the child to believe 

that he has either destroyed or alienated his mother, cannot fail 

79 

to exacerbate his expectant anxiety. 

Primary Anxiety . Any separation from the mother which 

gives rise to the instinctual response system, which is not 

terminated, will cause primary anxiety. Bowlby believes that it 

is primary, because it is an unlearned response that is built in- 

go 

to the organism. Primary anxiety can arise whenever any in¬ 
stinctual response system is activated but not terminated. The 
instinctual response system can be activated in several different 

7 8 Ibid ., p. 107. 7 9 Ibid ., p. 95® 

go 

Bowlby, ’’Separation Anxiety,” A Critical... , p. 268. 
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situations such as any experience of fright and fear. In these 

experiences the child looks to the mother for safety and 

Si 

security. When this is missing, then anxiety develops. 

The difference between Freud and Bowlby at this point 

lies in the nature of the instinctual system postulated. In 

Freud’s theory the infant’s bodily needs are not satisfied when 

the mother is absent, but in Bowlby's formulation, the instinct- 

82 

ual response system is that underlying attachment behavior. 

When the instinctual response system is activated, it is termi¬ 
nated by security found in closeness to the mother. 

Separation Anxiety . Bowlby has come to the conclusion 
that separation anxiety is initially a form of primary anxiety 
and expectant anxiety. Primary anxiety is related to the in¬ 
stinctual response system, while expectant anxiety is based 
upon the infant's learning and conditioning. 

The instinctual response system has two aspects that are 
related: attachment behavior and escape behavior. Attachment to 
the mother is one of the ways that the infant escapes danger. He 
concludes that attachment behavior does not develop in the 

Or 

child before twenty-eight weeks. ^ 

The loss of the mother-figure from six months to six 

8l 

. i Bowlby, "Separation Anxiety," p. 94. 

82 Ibid. 85 Ibid., p. 106. 
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years is crucial in the life of the child. The child forms a 
close tie to the mother-figure about the middle of its first 
year* Any rupture in this relationship leads to separation anx¬ 
iety. The pain from this separation takes the form of grief and 
mourning. This process is very unfavorable to the future of 

personality development of the child, and therefore, gives a 

84 

predisposition to psychiatric illness. 

Bowlby points out that there is a continuum from separa¬ 
tion anxiety to grief and mourning. When the mother is tempor¬ 
arily absent, the response is one of anxiety. When she appears 

Or 

to be permanently absent, it is one of pain and mourning. ^ He 

delineates three phases of mourning: protest, despair, and de- 

86 

tachment. All three of these responses are a part of a single 
process. Protest being related especially to separation anxiety, 
despair to grief, and mourning to detachment. Detachment is a 
defense against the pain of separation. 

The leaving of any child under three years of age is a 
major event and should be planned with great care. He gives the 
following suggestions. The child should be left with someone 

84 

John Bowlby, "Processes of Mourning," The Inter¬ 
national Journal of Psycho-analysis , XLII (1961), p. 317• 

85 Ibid., p. 320. 

86 

Bowlby, "Separation Anxiety," p. 91* 
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with whom it is familiar. A transitional period with the person, 

mother, and child would be helpful. The mother-substitute must 

be prepared to let the child grieve for its mother and this will 

be reflected in the child’s behavior. The substitute mother 

must not be distressed if when the mother returns, the child will 

37 

discard her without any thanks. ' 

Experiences of separation or threats of separation, or the 
expectation of separation increases the child's hostility and 
guilt. These experiences are the basis for anxiety in the small 
child and they will certainly affect the future behavior of the 
child. 

Bowbly singled out separation from the mother as the major 
factor in the formation of anxiety. This separation finds its 
basis in the instinctive responses of the child. Therefore, the 
separation experienced at this level can be called primary 
anxiety. Separation or the threat of separation is also related 
to the conditioned response system of the child and to his 
learned experiences. At this level the separation experience 
can be called expectant anxiety. Both primary and expectant 
anxiety find their basis in separation or threat of separation. 

87 

'John Bowlby, Child Care and the Growth of Love 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1953)» P« 16 f. 
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1 


H. JOSEPH WOLPE 


The bahaviorists have made a great contribution to the 
study about anxiety. Such men as John Dollard, Neal E. Miller, 

H. J. Eysenck, and Joseph Wolpe have contributed the idea that 
anxiety is a learned or conditioned response. For the purpose 
of this paper, Joseph Wolpe is chosen to represent the thinking 
of the behaviorist about anxiety as a conditioned or learned 
response. 

Wolpe has limited his study to what he calls neurotic 
behavior. He summarizes his position: 

Behavioristic methods of therapy are the application 
to clinical problems of laws of learning and behavior 
derived from the experimental laboratory. They are the 
methods that are also referred to as ’’behavior therapy” 
or ’’conditioning therapy.” They are the outgrowth of 
the concepts that neuroses are nothing but unadaptive 
habits of reaction that have been acquired by learning 
(that is conditioning).®’ 

He believes that anxiety and other neurotic reactions are noth¬ 
ing but conditioned behavior and that neurotic reactions can be 
overcome by a process of de-conditioning. His first indication 
that behavior is learned came from the experiments conducted in 
the laboratory in connection with animals. Experimental neurosis 
was actually produced in the animals. The experiments that 


8 ? 

Joseph Wolpe, ’’The Resolution 
Behavioristic Methods: An Evaluation,” 
Psycho the rapy , Suppl. XVIII (1964), p. 


of Neurotic Suffering by 
American Journal of 

23. 
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j 

he conducted led him to posit a reciprocal antagonism between 

the anxiety responses and the feeling responses. This helped j 

i 

him to develop "the reciprocal inhibition principle of psycho- j 

88 ' 

therapy.” This principle stated briefly is ”that if a re¬ 
sponse inhibitory of anxiety can be made to occur in the pres¬ 
ence of anxiety-evoking stimuli it will weaken the bond between 

89 

the stimuli and the anxiety.” 

Wolpe’s theory of anxiety is based upon the learning re¬ 
sponses of the individual. Neurotic behavior is a learned un- 

i 

adaptive type of behavior. He believes that the keystone to j 

j 

l 

all neuroses is severe anxiety. Anxiety responses are evoked by \ 

\ 

dangerous situations, a subjective fear of danger, conflicting 
response sequences, and restriction of responses to fear in¬ 
ducing events. The learning sequence can also produce anxiety. 

In a fear producing event another event may occur at the same 

j 

time and this will produce anxiety by association. Some of 
these events are accidentally associated and they may have no 
meaningful relationship to the original anxiety-eliciting event. 

Thus, he sees anxiety as the result rather than the cause of j 

90 ! 

conflicts. j 

i 

| 

8 8 Ibid ., p. 25 . 89 Ibid . j 

• 9 °Ibid., p. 23 f. j 
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Behavior therapy as practiced by Wolpe, Dollard and 
Miller, and others has been successfully used to inhibit re¬ 
sponses* Wolpe’s use of reciprocal inhibition has been very 
successful* He has found that ninety per cent of those treated 

responded successfully to therapy in the average of thirty 
91 

sessions* The responses that he has used most widely for the 
reduction of anxiety are assertive responses, relaxation re¬ 
sponses, sexual responses, ’’pleasant” responses; and anxiety 
relief responses* 

The assertive responses are used when the patient needs 
to overcome neurotic anxiety which is involved in interpersonal 
relationships. Such anxieties prevent a person from expressing 
his opinion to his friends in case they disagree or make fun of 
him . Although the patient is warned not to do something fool¬ 
hardy, he is strongly encouraged to assert himself and to over¬ 
come the injustice being done to him* 

The relaxation responses are used as a ’’systematic de- 
92 

sensitization*’’ In this therapy, the person is made to relax 
as deeply as possible and then he is told that he should be 
asked to imagine a number of scenes which will appear to him 

^H* J. Eysenck, "Behavior Therapy: Unlearning Neurosis,” 
Medical Opinion and Review , III (January 19^7), pp. 66-74. 

^Wolpe, op . cit., p. 26* 
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very vividly until lie can imagine the scenes without the slight¬ 
est anxiety. Wolpe cautions, "there are two provisos for 

success. The patient must be able to relax; and the imagined 

93 

stimulus must be able to evoke anxiety." ' 

Wolpe's conclusion is that if the anxiety response is 

blocked or inhibited by an incompatible response, and if a 

major drive reduction follows, then the anxiety habit will be 
04 

weakened. He does not place much emphasis upon the etiology 
of the neurosis. He is more concerned in changed ways of act¬ 
ing than he is with the causes. 

Wolpe and other behaviorists have done a great service in 
pointing out the importance of conditioning and learning re¬ 
sponses in developing anxiety. They certainly remind us of 
the importance the interpersonal relationship could have in those 
learning situations and especially since most of the learning 
and conditioning of behavior patterns develop in the first five 
or six years of the life of a child. 

H. CONCLUSION 

The concepts presented here have pointed out that anxiety 
develops out of a separation from the mother, or in the conflict 
that develops in the interpersonal relationship that the child 

95 Ibid., p. 27. 
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has with its parents. If the child experiences a relationship 
of love, warmth, and security, it will feel accepted. However, 
if the child has an experience that creates feelings of danger, 

t 

t 

hostility, guilt, and helplessness, then the child will become 
anxious. Horney, Klein, May, Sullivan, and others have document- 

i 

ed the fact that a major source of anxiety is the conflicts j 

which the child experiences with its parents. 

Anxiety develops out of feelings of danger, but the cause 
of these feelings, or how they are subjectively met, is not 
always clear. But one concept does stand out—the danger that j 

i 

threatens the child is separation or fear of loss of love which j 

r 

will isolate the child from those who can provide him love and j 

i 

security. Freud in his writings moved toward a social concept I 

of anxiety and the viewpoints of the scholars presented here are 
all in accord that the interpersonal relationship that the child 
has with his parents is of fundamental importance in the develop- j 

i 

ment of anxiety. 

The early formulations of Freud and clinical data of 
Bowlby seem to indicate that primary anxiety is more likely to 

find its basis in the frustration of the instinctual needs of j 

j 

the child. The infant has certain instinctual needs that must j 

be met if the child is to survive. The only one who can meet j. 

these needs is the mother or mother substitute. The deprivation | 

of these instinctual needs through separation can be called j 

primary anxiety. Primary anxiety develops from an unlearned 
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primitive response that the child makes when his basic needs 


are not met. 

Anxiety also develops on a secondary level that grows out 
of learned responses that the child develops through condition¬ 
ing to conflicts or traumatic experiences. Conflicts develop out 
j of frustrated needs and contradiction in values. The conflicts 
| that the small child experiences produces feelings of antici¬ 
pation anxiety over the possibility of future conflicts. 

! Thus, the concepts presented here give strong indication 

that the anxious child is threatened with the danger of loss of 
| love, security, and acceptance. Separation or conflict in inter- 
! personal relationships are the basis for the formation of anx- 
• iety in the small child and these patterns affect the future 

behavior of the child. 

j 

| 

j 

i 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FORMATION OF ANXIETY 


The planning function of the nervous system, in the 
course of evolution, has culminated in the appearance 
of ideas, values, and pleasures—’the unique manifes¬ 
tations of man’s social living. Man, alone, can plan 
for the distant future and can experience the retro¬ 
spective pleasures of achievement. Man, alone, can ^ 
be happy. But man alone can be worried and anxious. 


As Bowlby suggests, there are two ways we cam differenti¬ 
ate anxiety. There is primary anxiety which is unlearned and 
biologically orientated, and there is secondary anxiety which is 
dependent upon learning and anticipation. Primary anxiety de¬ 
velops out of the feelings of separation which the child expe¬ 
riences when he is separated from his mother who supplies his 
biological and emotional, needs for comfort and security. Primary 
amxiety becomes the basis of future anxiety feelings, because the 
deprivation that the small child feels will shape his response 
to other situations in life. 

Secondary anxiety is a learned and conditioned response. 

It is often connected with feelings of expectation and antici¬ 
pation. The child has been conditioned to those experiences 
which can cause pain and hurt. 


^Howard S. Liddell, "The Role of Vigilance in 
ment of Animal Neurosis,” in Paul H. Hoch and Joseph 
Anxiety (New York: Grune & Stratton, i960), p. 189. 


the Develop- 
Zubin 
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The mere expectation that a painful situation can occur 
will set off an anxiety reaction. Hoch reminds us of the im¬ 
portance of this type of anxiety when he says, 

Actually the basis of most anxiety is anticipation 
of danger and the anticipatory alerting of the organ¬ 
ism before danger occurs. This anticipation of fear 
is linked with the symbolic functions of the human 
mind and reaches a special degree of refinement and 
evolution. The anticipatory fear mechanism is utiliz¬ 
ed in most anxiety states.2 

The anticipation over danger causes a conflict with the child. 
The conflict that the child experiences grows out of conditioned 
and learned responses. In this chapter the formation of anx¬ 
iety will be discussed as it is related to the experiences of 
separation, and conflict that is involved in interpersonal 
relationships* 


A. SEPARATION AND ANXIETY 


In this section, separation will be discussed as a primary 
threat to the infant, but it is also a threat that grows out of 
anticipation over learned responses and feelings the child picks 
up from its social surroundings. There are three situations in 
which the child experiences separation—separation at birth, un¬ 
satisfied instinctual drive for safety and security, and frus¬ 
tration of the social needs. Each of these situations need to 


? 

Paul Hoch, "The Biosocial Aspects of Anxiety," in Hoch, 
op . cit., p. 108. 
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be assessed in order to discover where the impetus for anxiety 
lie So 

The Separation Trauma of Birth > The importance of the 
birth trauma upon anxiety is very difficult to ascertain. There 
is practically no way that one can tell what the infant ex¬ 
periences at birth except through careful observation, and then, 
any conclusion would be in the realm of conjecture. Phyllis 
Greenacre gives some interesting data indicating the possibility 
of pre-anxiety reactions occuring in the foetal life, but she 
feels this experience is devoid of psychic content and can 
probably be regarded as pure reflex to a trauma.^ She concludes 
that traumas do not necessarily begin with birth but may be pro¬ 
voked in the foetal, but it is limited to an organic rather than 

4 

a psychological response. 

Freud maintained that the birth trauma is a prototype of 
later anxiety reaction because of the baby's somatic response to 
danger, somewhat similar to later somatic reactions that the 
child experiences in situations of danger. Rank made a different 
emphasis upon the birth trauma from Freud. 'Whereas Freud 

■^Phyllis Greenacre, M The Predisposition to Anxiety," 
Psychoanalyic Quarterly , X (19^1), p. 86. 

4 Ibid ., p. 93. 
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emphasized the physiological difficulties of birth. Rank stressed 

the deprivation from the womb that the infant felt. Freud 

criticized Rank because he believed that there is no memory or 

5 

impressions at this stage of development. Freud agreed with 
Rank that the process of birth constitutes the first danger sit- 
ation—separation from the mother, but Freud limited this to a 
biological response with no psychic content. It would seem that 
Freud is right. The birth trauma has no psychological meaning, 
but becomes a symbol of later situations in which the child 
experiences the pain of separation. 

Anxiety and Instinctual Needs . When we ask whether anx¬ 
iety has its source in organic or psychogenic factors, we have 
to answer that perhaps, there are some elements of both in the 
development of anxiety. There have been very few references or 
studies made with reference to the constitutional factors in¬ 
volved in anxiety.^ Hoch suggests 

Environmental influences in causation of anxiety 
are well known, but it is conceivable that several 
anxiety reactions are produced as a result of inter¬ 
action between environmental forces and susceptible 
individuals who respond to traumatization with ex¬ 
cessive anxiety formation and often aggression.’' 7 

However, if this be the case, it would be very difficult to 


^Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York: Norton, 

1936), p. 74. 

^Hoch, ’’Biosocial Aspects of Anxiety," p. 114. 

7 Ibid. 
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i 

prove. The constitutional tendencies could be strengthened with 
proper care and love, so that the individual would be less anx¬ 
ious. Therefore, if anxiety has a organic base it must be found 
in the instinctual realm. 

8 

There seems to be two primary instincts 0 which Freud found 

! 

operating in a person’s life—the instinct of self-preservation 

Q 

and the instinct of preservation of the species (sex). Bowlby 
maintains that on a biological level the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation gives way to the instinct of species survival."^ There 
does not seem to be any guarantee that what is of value for the 
species is also of value for the individual’s safety. In nature, 
the survival of the individual is sacrificed to the survival of 
the species. However, in human beings, the instinct of self- 
preservation is essential to survival of the species and is 
placed above the survival of the species. 


Instinct is used here as a basic reaction not learned 
that is phylogenetically present in the species. 

q 

Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho-analysis 
(New York: Doubleday, 1953), P« 4l&. It should be emphasized 
that Freud also speaks of the life-instinct and the death- 
instinct in another context. These two instincts referred to 
above would both be considered by Freud to be a part of the 
life instinct. 

■^John Bowlby, "Separation Anxiety," The International 
Journal of Psycho-analysis , XLI (i 960 ), p. 95« 
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Fear is a defensive action and can be regarded as an ex- 

11 

pression of the ego’s instinct for self-preservation. 

Anxiety is also an expression of the instinct of 
self-preservation with one difference. It manifests 
the presence of a ’repressed instinct*'^- 2 

Thus, one expression of anxiety is a subjective feeling of the 

ego which acts as a warning against the instinctual processes. 

Bowlby's contention is that the basis of separation anx¬ 
iety is found in the instinctual response system which is prim¬ 
ary and has survival value for the small child.^ When the child 
is close to the mother it feels security and comfort. Separation 
from the mother activates a response system, and if the response 
system is not terminated, then anxiety is produced. Freud felt 
that primary anxiety was related to the unfulfilled bodily needs 
of the infant. The point emphasized by Freud in this formu¬ 
lation is satisfaction of bodily needs, while Bowlby extends his 
interpretation of the instinctual system to ’’attachment behav¬ 
ior” which brings security to the physical (bodily) needs and 
psychological needs (emotional). Both of these needs are im¬ 
portant in the survival of the child. 

The attachment behavior does not seem to form until about 


u w. Stekel, Conditions of Nervous Anxiety and Their 
Treatment (New York: - Liveright, 1950), p. 1. 

'^Hoch, op . cit., p. 2. 


15. 


Bowlby, op . cit ., p. 93* 
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the twenty-eighth week* The selection of a love object is still 
embryonic before this time. The child before six months ex¬ 
hibits certain instinctual responses such as crying and sucking, 
and if certain needs are not satisfied, then primary anxiety is 
experienced on a primitive level. Bowlby confesses, 

How significant for later personality development 
these primitive forms of separation anxiety are seems 
to me an unsolved problem.2-4 

Separation before attachment behavior begins would have 
to be evaluated in terms of deprivation of bodily needs. As 
long as bodily needs such as food, water, and bodily comfort sure 
met, then the child would not experience separation anxiety. 

The instinctual drives in man is a drive for self- 
preservation and it involves both biological and social needs. 
The satisfaction of biological needs and a sense of security is 
felt when the mother or mother substitute meets the instinctual 
needs of the child. 

It should be noted that there sure some opinions that do 
not give any support to the instinctual responses as a basis for 
separation anxiety. David Levy, for example, says, 

It is from clinical experiences that I conclude 
that anxiety is not primary or instinctual or an 
immediate response to an instinctual aggression, but 

l4 Ibid., p. 102. 
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i 

t 

rather is a reaction that signals danger or frustra¬ 
tion in the organization of the personality and its 
relationship to the outside world* 

However, he makes this statement upon the assumption that 
an identification has been established between the mother and 
child* The contention of this paper is that when a relationship 
has been established between the child and mother, anything that 
threatens this relationship causes separation anxiety* The ful¬ 
fillment of the instinctual needs of the child depends upon the 
social environment of the child and this is the way the child 
becomes socialized* 

Amrfety and Social Needs * Anxiety is missing someone who 

16 

is loved and longed for* The absence of the mother causes the 
child to experience a traumatic psychic experience* The traum¬ 
atic experience can be interpreted as a disturbance caused by 
excessive stimulation of unsatisfied bodily needs; or it can be 
caused by unsatisfied emotional needs (security, love, and 
warmth); or it can be caused by a traumatic emotional exper¬ 
ience*^ 

As the child grows older it becomes less necessary for 

15 

David levy, "On Evaluating the ’Specific Event’ as a 
Source of Anxiety," in Hoch, op * cit ., p* 125* 

16 

Freud, The Problem of Anxiety , p* 76* 

17 

Bowlby, o£* cit., p* 93* 
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its dependence upon its parents. The child learns that the 
parents love him and will return to him. Separation from them 
loses its anxiety creating force unless the child has been con¬ 
ditioned by a traumatic experience of separation or has felt un¬ 
wanted and unloved. 

The child's anxiety over separation or loss of love is not 
always a reaction to real love. In some cases, the parents mani¬ 
fest an unconscious hostility to the child. This unconscious 
j hostility may be over-compensated by a symbiotic relationship 
the mother forms with the child. The child is bound to the 
I parents by a threat that he will lose their love if he acts in¬ 
dependently of them. Outwardly, the love that the parents dis- 

j 

! 

i play covers up their unconscious hostility. 

j 

Bowlby rightly suggests that any situation of separation, 

threat of separation, actual rejection, or expectation of re- 

l8 

j jection increases the child's hostility. This point is well 

i 

documented by other writers. Karen Horney, for example, ob- 

19 

serves that anxiety is often coupled with hostile impulses. 

She believes that these hostile impulses form the main source of 
neurotic anxiety. The hostile impulses are repressed and often 
projected onto an object not related to the complicating factor. 

l 8 Ibid ., p. 108 . 

19 

Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
(New York: Norton, 1937p. 63. 
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The anxiety develops over the hostile impulses which are handled 
by repression and projection* 

Any child that is overly attached to its mother possesses 
unconscious hostile feelings which increases anxiety. The danger 
is an external one—the expectant anxiety involves both elements 
of depressive anxiety over the safety of the love object and 

persecutory anxiety over the fear of the results of the hostile 

, ,. 20 
feelings* 

In a study conducted by Dixon, de Monchaux, and Sandler, 

21 

they found that there were two general groups of anxiety* One 
group of anxiety producing factors related to the threat of 
separation, helplessness, and loneliness* They called this group 
separation anxiety* The second group of factors that created 
anxiety were related to the fear of hurt, injury, or pain which 
they treated as castration anxiety* Both of these types of anx¬ 
iety expressed in a symbolic form a particular type of fear* In 
separation anxiety, the fear was the loss of love and security* 

In castration anxiety the general fear was harm to one’s body* 

The fear of separation causes a most pronounced anxiety 

20 

Melanie Klein, The Psychoanalysis of Children (New York: 
Grove Press, I960). Klein does not attach any importance to 
instinctual tension but believes that persecutory anxiety is 
primary. 

21 

James J* Dixson, Cecily de Monchaux, and Joseph Sandler, 
’’Patterns of Anxiety: An Analysis of Social Anxieties,” British 
journal of Medical Psychology * XXX (1957), p* 38 f* 
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{ 


in the infant* The infant has certain social needs, as well as 
physical needs that must he fulfilled* Fear of punishment, dis¬ 
approval or withdrawal of love, disrupts the child*s interperson- 
22 

al relationship* 

Birth serves as a symbol of separation that takes place 
throughout life* The process of growing up may be thought of as 
a series of separations* These separations involve social needs 
for acceptance and personal relationship. 

Thus, separation anxiety begins with the social experi¬ 
ences that the child has with its mother and family but this 
soon increases to include other people in society. The fear of 
social ostracism, losing one's standing with others, losing one's 
power and capacity to enjoy life, gives rise to some of the most 
profound anxieties that the individual experiences throughout 


B. ANXIETY AND CONFLICT 


The conflict that the child feels over the threat of loss 
of love, or the frustration of bodily or social needs, is a very 
important factor in the formation of anxiety. Experiences in 


22 Frieda Fromm-Beichmann, "The Psychiatric Aspects of 
Anxiety," in Clara Thompson, Milton Mazer, and Earl Witenberg 
(eds.) An Outline to Psychoanalysis (New York: Modern library, 
1955), P. 117. 

2 ^P* M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New 
Yorkj Appleton-Century, 19^6), p* 117* 
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later life bring back feelings and patterns of behavior that the 
child used in meeting the early experiences of conflict* In this 
section, the formation of anxiety will be discussed as it relates 
to conflict* 

Conflict in an Interpersonal Relationship * The threat 
that comes to the small child is a threat that involves conflict* 
The conflict is very often over two ideas or desires which sore 
at variance with one another* Rank has pointed out that there 
is a conflict involved in individuation* This process involves 
the person in an unavoidable conflict because each new step is a 
move toward independence—a move away from security in others to 
a security in the self* It involves an element of risk in that 
the person wonders if the new independence will destroy the com¬ 
fort of the old way. 

A similar conflict is seen by Hay in the infant who wants 

to be independent but is hindered because of the symbiotic 

relationship that the mother has formed with the child, or the 

conflict that the child who is isolated experiences because he 

receives no real love* Two different clinical pictures have 
24 

been observed* First, there is the autistic child which has 
very little emotional relationship with the mother* With this 
child the psychological separation is too complete* The second 

24 

Frederick H* Allen, "Mother-child Separation—Process 
or Event," in Gerald Caplan (ed.) Emotional Problems of Early 
Childhood (New York: Basic Books, 1955)* p. 327* 
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clinical picture is that of the child in a symbiotic pattern 
with the mother. The emotional tie to the mother is too strong* 
The child is unable to separate himself from his mother* 

The conflict that is involved in the above situation is 
what May believes to be the basis of neurotic anxiety* In both 
of these conflicts the fear of separation is involved. In the 
symbiotic relationship, the mother holds the child to her with 
the threat that the child will lose the mother's love if it is 
separated from the mother. In a situation where the emotional 
tie is broken, the separation is complete and painful* The child 
feels rejected* 

There are many changes in life to which a child has to 
adapt* Very often the child has very little control over these 
changes. However, these changes threaten the child's security 
and arouses his anxiety* If the child has felt security and 
love, these changes will not be such a great threat to the child* 
Such changes as prolonged absence of a parent, separation or 
death of a parent, the birth of a sibling rivalry, moving to a 

new home, or going to school can be disturbing to the child. 

25 

The child may ask the question: "What will become of me?" 

Anxi ety brings doubts about ourselves, but it also brings 

.^Henry Clay Lindgren, Meaning: Antidote to Anxiety 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 195°), P» 20* 
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doubts about our relationship with other people-can we trust 

them? This is not surprising since other people play a vital 

part in our personal welfare* It takes other people to satisfy 

our physical needs for sustenance) protection) and sex, but it 

also takes other people to satisfy our social needs for love, 

26 

self-expression, status, and self respect. Because a person 

is dependent upon others to satisfy his basic needs, anything 

that destroys this interpersonal relationship arouses the danger 

that the satisfaction of our needs may be jeopardized. 

These anxious feelings can be traced back to the early 

experiences of the infant. During a ten year study of severe 

personality disorders in young children, it was found that a 

profound disturbance in the early parent-child relationship; or 

27 

a traumatic event produced personality disorders. The inter¬ 
personal disturbance between the child and the parents took 
place very early in the child's life, usually during the first 
or second year. The emotional interchange was highly ambivalent. 
The mother was more important than the father in these relation¬ 
ships. 

26 Ibid., p. 19. 

27 

Beata Rank, "Intensive Study and Treatment of Pre-School 
Children Who Show Marked Personality Deviations or 'Atypical 
Development’ and Their Parents," in Caplan, op . cit ., p* 493* 
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It is through satisfactory object relationship 
that the child becomes progressively able to differ¬ 
entiate his image of self from that of the mother* 

For the progress of individuation or ego identity to 
take place, it is necessary for the child from the 
earliest months of life to have a parent or parent 
figure who is sensitive to his needs and able to give 
him at least a minimal amount of consistent affection 
and support. Thus, contributing to his feelings o£g 
confidence in himself and in the world around him* 

i 

It was found that when the child is separated from the parents 

j 

it is a traumatic experience. 

The study pointed out that a geographical separation from 

j 

the parents was most significant. Parents going on vacation, the 

I 

child going to the hospital, mother going to the hospital, the 

I 

loss of one of the parents, or separation from parents because 

; of the birth of a sibling, disrupted the child’s developmental 

! 29 

i process and was highly productive of personality problems. In 

these situations, the child experiences a conflict between ac¬ 
ceptance and rejection, or a conflict between approval and dis- 

! 

| approval. This conflict, coupled with the fear of isolation, 

j 

i 

becomes the basis for anxiety. 

i 

Both Horney and Garre have made a great emphasis upon the 

early conflict that the child experiences with his parents as 

30 

being what they term ’’basic anxiety.” Garre says 


2 8 Ibid ., pp. 492,493. 2 9 Ibid ., p. 494. 

^Horney, The Neurotic Personality... , p. 77* Walter 
J. Garre, Basic Anxiety (New York: Philosophical Library, 1962 ), 
P* 3. 
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It is very important, therefore, to realize that 
the mother's importance is due not so much to the fact 
that she bore the child as to the fact that she is the 
person on whom the infant depends for its very exist¬ 
ence during the most important early phase of life.-^ 1 

The infant will feel threatened to the degree that the 

mother accepts or rejects the child. If the parents accept each 

other, the more the child can identify with its own sex, and the 

more the child is accepted, the more free it will be to develop 
32 

and love. 


Conflict and Conscience . According to Freud, one of the 
major varieties of anxiety i6 moral anxiety which involves a 
conflict between the ego and the super-ego.^ Freud is right in 
reminding us that a conflict often exists between the conscience 
and the ego. Anxiety develops out of this conflict which is also 
laden with feelings of anger and guilt. 

Often the conflict is between the child's wishes and 
those who are around him. Most psychological concepts of anx¬ 
iety emphasize the danger of unacceptable thoughts, feelings. 


31 32 

Garre, op , cit ., p. 2. Ibid ., p. 11. 

33 

Freud suggests that there are "three main varieties of 
anxiety—objective anxiety, neurotic anxiety and moral anxiety— 

...related to the three directions in which the ego is depend¬ 
ent, on the external world, on the id, and on the super-ego.” 
Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis (New 
York: Norton, 1933)i p. U9* However, in thispaper objective 
anxiety is used in a much wider scope than fear, and it is the 
contention of this paper that neurotic anxiety operates on a much 
wider scope than repressed id impulses. Actually, moral anxiety 
can be neurotic depending upon the type of relationship that the 
child has had with its parents. 
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wishes, and drives which ilicit the expectation of punishment or 
loss of love. The mother and father may not agree on what is 
good for the child and this can result in a conflict in which the 
child has to choose which parent he will be loyal to. When the 
child cannot fulfill the unrealistic expectations of the parents, 
then it develops excessive anxiety, guilt, and hostility. 

If the parents give the child a chance to develop his po¬ 
tentials, it will feel good and develop as it should. But if the 
parents’ concept of the good child is contradictory, inconsist¬ 
ent, over-restrictive, or overly permissive, a conflict will 

arise between the child's natural needs and the instructions of 
■55 

the parents. The conflict in the child is over what he be¬ 
lieves will make his parents happy and it can cause excessive 
anxiety. 


i 


Anxiety and Culture . Rollo May has done much to point out 
the significance of culture upon the development of anxiety.^ 

Our culture helps to shape the goals and values of individuals. 

A person may select success as a goal, not as much for the 


3 *. 


Fromm-Reichmann, op . cit ., 


p. 117. 


35 

v Edith Weigert, ’’The Psychoanalytic View of Human 
Personality,” in Simon Doniger (ed.) The Nature of Man (New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1962), p. 11. 

^Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950), p. 181 f. 
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security that it can bring, but for the self-esteem it can pro¬ 
duce* Man, in becoming successful, has to estrange a lot of 
people and the price he pays for his success is isolation, and a 
separation from those he loves* 

The interpersonal isolation that a person might feel 
causes anxiety because the person is threatened* He is separat¬ 
ed from his friends and those who could fulfill his needs for 
love and acceptance* Our culture helps to condition the values 
of an individual, but it also provides threats which cause anx¬ 
iety* Rollo May has pointed out that the goal of competitive 

success is a dominant goal in our culture and a pervasive 

37 

occasion for anxiety* 

The principle of competition is a significant fact of our 
culture* It produces tension and conflict among people* It 
often presents a contradiction in values. The contradiction 
leads to hostile tension, threatened self-esteem, and fear of 
failure. Since conflict is a part of our culture, there is a 
great need to understand the tension that operates in our own 
value system. 

In an investigation of men under stress during paratroop 
57 Ibid., p. 153. 

Homey, The Neurotic Personality* ** * p. 284. 
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training, two types of anxiety were distinguished: shame anxiety 

39 

and harm anxiety. The test seems to show that men were more 
concerned about measuring up to external expectation and success 
in their tr ainin g than getting hurt in practice. It was found 
that those'who failed their paratroop training had a higher 
level of harm anxiety. The study indicated that harm anxiety 
was situational and a realistic response to the threat of train¬ 
ing, but the shame anxiety was higher in those who were more 
successful* These young men with shame anxiety seemed to be 
more emotionally healthy. The motive of success was a dominant 
factor in their lives. 

Anxiety in our culture is often related to those aspects 

of our lives with which we are identified. Our work is often 

^fO 

considered as an extension of ourselves* When one loses his 
job or his work is criticized, it proposes a real threat to his 
self. It brings up doubts that we might entertain about our¬ 
selves and our ability to cope with the world around us as well 

4l 

as with our emotional needs* 

Horney summarizes this point for us: 

The same cultural factors that affect the normal 
person—leading him toward a shaky self-esteem, poten¬ 
tial hostile tension, apprehensiveness, competitiveness 

. ^Harold Basowitz, et al* (eds.) Anxiety and Stress (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955)* pp. 271 f. 

^Lindgren, op . cit ., p. 16. ^Ibid ., p. 18. 
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i 

i 

! 

entailing fear and hostility, enhanced need for satis¬ 
factory personal relations—affect the neurotic to a 
higher degree and in him the same results are merely 
intensified—a crushed self-esteem, destructiveness, 
anxiety, enhanced competitiveness entailing anxiety 
and destructive impulses, and excessive need for 

affection. 2 ^ 


C. CONCLUSION 

Normal anxiety is a part of our existence. It is involv¬ 
ed in the everyday conflicts of values, in contradictions in 
cultural values, and in the frustration of our needs. All of 
these situations threaten our self-esteem. But normal anxiety 
is involved in the interpersonal relationships that we have with 
people. However, some individuals are not capable of meeting 
these conflicts because of early deprivation of basic physical 
and emotional needs. These deprivations are the basis for 
neurotic anxiety. 

Neurotic anxiety is formed out of those experiences in 
which separation from the mother or mother substitute has caused 
a real threat to the infant. The threat is that the physical 
and emotional need will not be satisfied. The infant experi¬ 
ences this threat on a primitive feeling level. The threat is 
to the security of the child. When this threat is on a primitive 
level of instinctual response for survival it can be called 


^^Homey, The Neurotic Personality ..., p. 287. 
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primary or basic anxiety* When the threat is based on learned or 
conditioned responses, then it occurs on a secondary level, and 
it can be called expectant anxiety* 

We have found that separation anxiety develops both as a 
I primary anxiety and a secondary anxiety. It is produced by a 

I disruption or anticipation of disruption in the interpersonal 

i 

| relationship that the child has both with its parents and other 

significant people* The loss of love and relationship with 

! 

j 

j significant others becomes an important part in forming anxiety 

in the development of the child. 

i 

| The child also develops anxiety because of the conflicts 

j that it experiences in life* The conflicts that the child ex- 

| 

periences are with its id impulses, its conscience, and external 
forces. Whether the child can successfully cope with these con¬ 
flicts will depend upon the security, acceptance, and love he 
j finds within his home. Thus, we see anxiety forming out of need 

j 

J to protect the self from conflicting factors produced out of 

separation, loss of love, and interpersonal conflicts* 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SEPARATION AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CONCEPTION OF SIN 

Anxiety, though painful, reminds man of his free- 
! dom; in a sense we may say that anxiety is the price 

| of freedom. In exercising his freedom, however, man 

becomes guilty* Man is always tempted by freedom to 
build a tower of pride over against that which gave 
him existence• 

i 

i 

! 

Man is unique* He is able to transcend himself in thought 

| and imagination, and yet, he is aware of his limitations and 

weaknesses* Man is free and his freedom involves possibilities 

and threats. "The threat of freedom drives man into separation. 

He becomes unsure, ambivalent, and divided within himself. He 

2 

becomes an island unto himself." Man with all of his possi¬ 
bilities is confronted with anxiety producing situations. Man 

i 

i takes pride in his own accomplishment. His pride becomes the 

| 

| source of his sin. It separates him from his fellowmen and from 

God, the spiritual center of his life. 

Since anxiety has the possibility of separating us not 
only from other people, but also from God, it is closely related 


■^Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., Anxiety and Faith (Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1955)* p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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to the religious dimension of man. The religious dimension of 


anxiety is also related to separation and interpersonal relation¬ 


ships that man experiences. 


Separation and interpersonal relationships are not only 


the basis of anxiety, but they are very closely related to the 


j doctrine of sin. This will be illustrated by two American 

i 

I 

theologians, Paul Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, who have had a 


great influence upon contemporary theology. This chapter will 


treat their understanding of anxiety as it relates to their 


j conception of sin. 

i 

t 

A. PAUL TILLICH 


In Tillich's doctrine of man, anxiety is seen as a com¬ 


ponent of man's basic nature. Tillich describes man's basic 
nature as finite freedom.'* Finite freedom implies that man is 


subject to anxiety as a natural expression of his finitude. Man 

! 

! is able to anticipate and make decisions about his life. This 


is existential anxiety. 


Existential Anxiety and Sin . Tillich defines sin as 


estrangement, and he believes that estrangement is the basic 


condition of man. Tillich says, "Sin is a state of things in 


^Paul Tillich, "What is Basic in Human Nature," Pastoral 
Psychology , XIV (February, 1963)* p« 19• 
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which the holy and the secular are separated, struggling with 

4 

each other, and trying to conquer each other* In existence, man 
is separated from Him who is the power of holiness and the power 
of being. It is estranged man who must find the answer to his 
sinful condition in terms of "new being.” There are two aspects 
to Tillich’s conception of sin. On the one hand, there is the 
universal fact of sin which is a part of man's universal destiny. 
On the other hand, there is the personal act of sin which is the 
result of man's actualizing his freedom. 

The nature of mem, according to Tillich, is determined by 
an ontological structure in which man participates. Man is aware 
of his ontological structure because he participates in the 
structure of his being. Man alone, Tillich believes, is immedi¬ 
ately aware that he participates in the structure of being. 

”Man,” Tillich says, "occupies a pre-eminent place in ontology, 
not as an outstanding object among other objects, but as a being 

who asks the ontological question and in whose self-awareness 

5 

the ontological answer is found.” Mam not only participates in 
being, but man also is immediately awaire that he participates in 
being. Man is aware of his existential predicament because of 
his self-transcendence. The transcendent qualities of mam are 

4 

‘ Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951)* I, p. 218. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 160 . 
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expressed by his use of language, the power of decision, imagin¬ 
ation, creative ability, moral imperatives, and logical cate¬ 
gories*^ Since man has the capacity for self-transcendence, he 
is aware that he is estranged from the ground of being. 

The essential nature of man's being is characterized by 

finitude. This means that being is united with non-being. 

7 

"Being, limited by non-being, is finitude." Finitude is the 
power of becoming. It is being in process and essential fini¬ 
tude is the potentiality of being to actualize itself in the 
process of becoming. Thus, the essential nature of man is 
characterized by an ontological structure. 

The basic ontological structure of the nature of man is 
constituted by the self-world correlation. Man is a centered 

g 

self set over against the world to which he belongs. He is the 
only being in which the polarity of the self-world is fulfilled. 
It is fulfilled in man because he has the capacity of self¬ 
transcendence, and he is a centered self. As a centered self, 
man has the power to bring about "self-destruction." This self- 
destruction is a disintegration of the centered self. 

g 

Tillich, Systematic Theology , II, p. 31 f. 

7 Ibid., II, p. 189. 

g 

•Paul Tillich, "The Conception of Man in Existential 
Philosophy," Journal of Religion , XIX (July 1939)* P* 206. 
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Finite freedom characterizes this basic ontological 

structure of mam. Tillich says that "we can define man in his 

g 

essential and most central structure as 'finite freedom.'" 

This means that man can use his freedom to turn away from the 
divine ground of being.^ 

As a finite creature man is opened to the threat of non- 
being. Anxiety is a result of this threat.^ This is a part of 
existing. In existence the ontological elements of man's es¬ 
sential nature are disrupted and this disruption is manifested 
in each of the polar elements of the ontological structure of 
man. Anxiety is the motivation for actualizing sin. Man as he 
exists, actualizes the essential polarities of his being. When 
they are actualized then the unity of the polarity is disrupted 
and a state of estrangement exists. Man's essential nature is 
disrupted in existence. In fact, everything in existence is 
separated from being. In existence everything is in the process 
of becoming. Man in this process is in a state of estrangement 
which is the basis for sin. 

Since man's existence is characterized by estrangement, 

9 

Paul Tillich, "Psychotherapy and a Christian Inter¬ 
pretation of Human Nature," Review of Religion, XII (March 
1949), p. 264. 

^°Tillich, Systematic Theology , II, p. 8. 

11 Ibid., I, p. 199 . 
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Tillich says "Man as he exists is not what he essentially is and 

12 

ought to he. He is estranged from his true being.” Existence 

is in the process of becoming. Man is continually in the process 
of actualizing his essential nature. Tillich says, "The good¬ 
ness of man’s created nature is that he is given the possibility 
and necessity of actualizing himself and of becoming independent 
by his self-actualization, in spite of the estrangement unavoid- 

13 

ably connected with it." Thus, man as he exists is estranged 
from his essential being. His existence is a distortion of his 
essential being. Tillich’s understanding of man’s existential 
nature gives him the basis for his doctrine of sin. 

Types of Existential Anxiety . Tillich distinguishes 

three types of existential anxieties according to the three ways 

14 

in which non-being threatens being. First, non-being threat¬ 
ens man's on tic self-affirmation in terms of fate and death, and 
this produces "ontic anxiety.” This anxiety is universal and 
inescapable. Fate implies the contingent character of man’s 
life. The absolute threat that comes to man's ontic self-affirm¬ 
ation is death. Every moment of existence threatens to separate 
man from his self-affirmation. 

1 2 Ibid ., I, p. 45. 

15 Ibid., I, p. 259. 

14 

Paul Tillich, Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952), p. 40 f. 
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Second, non-being threatens man’s spiritual affirmation 
in terms of emptiness and meaninglessness, and this produces a 
’’spiritual anxiety*” The anxiety of meaninglessness is a threat 
of being cut off from a spiritual center which could give mean¬ 
ing to life* Emptiness occurs when one is separated from cre¬ 
ative participation in culture* Man is threatened because he is 
estranged from the ground of Being. Man is able to ask about 
his spiritual life while participating in it. In asking 

i 

! questions, doubt is implied. 

Doubt is based on man's separation from the whole 
I of reality, on his lack of universal participation, 

| on the isolation of his individual self.^5 

I Third, non-being threatens man's moral self-affirmation 

| in terms of guilt and condemnation and ’’moral anxiety” is pro¬ 
duced. Man is capable of judging himself, and in judging him¬ 
self, he feels guilt and condemnation. He tries to surmount 
these difficulties by anomism and legalism, but this only leads 
! to despair. 

I All three types of these anxieties are implied in man's 

existence and finitude. They are a part of man's estranged 
condition. Tillich affirms that they can be overcome by courage 
and participation in being. 

^Ibid. 
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Neurotic Anxiety . Tillich makes a distinction between 

existential anxiety and neurotic or pathological anxiety. He 

defines neurotic anxiety as a misplaced anxiety. It is exist- 

l6 

ential anxiety under special conditions. It "avoids non-being 

17 

by avoiding being." The neurotic surrenders part of his 
potentialities in order to save what he believes is his self- 
affirmation. He settles down to a fixed, limited, unreal i stic 
self-affirmation. 

Tillich summarizes the essential difference between 
pathological anxiety and existential anxiety by the following 
principles, 

1. Existential anxiety has an ontological character 
and cannot be removed but must be taken into the courage 
to be. 2. Pathological anxiety is the consequence of 
the failure of the self to take the anxiety upon itself. 

3. Pathological anxiety leads to self-affirmation on a 
limited, fixed, and unrealistic basis and to a compulsory 
defense of this basis. 4. Pathological anxiety, in re¬ 
lation to the anxiety of fate and death, produces an un¬ 
realistic security; in relation to the anxiety of guilt 
and condemnation, and unrealistic perfection; in re¬ 
lation to the anxiety of doubt and meaninglessness, an 
unrealistic certitude. 5» Pathological anxiety, once 
established, is an object of medical healing. Exist¬ 
ential anxiety is an object of priestly help.^° 

Anxiety has a biological, as well as a psychological 
character. Fear and anxiety act as guardians to the self so 
that it can meet the threat of non-being. Tillich says that fear 


l6 Ibid. « p. 65. 17 Ibid.. p. 66. l8 Ibid ., p. 77. 
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i 
> 

i 
! 

and anxiety can also be considered as "self-affirmation on 

19 

guard*" The self tries to affirm the life process and to keep 
the ontological elements in this process in balance* 

B. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

Niebuhr asserts that man is caught in the clutches of 
finiteness* He is free, but his freedom is bound by the limi¬ 
tations of nature* In this situation, man must choose and act* 
His actions involve the possibility of the loss of his security 
and threatens his contingent character. This situation produces 

anxiety. "Anxiety is the inevitable concomitant of the paradox 

20 

of freedom and finiteness in which man is involved." 

Anxiety as a Precondition of Sin or Creativity * The 

temptation to sin does not arise from the situation of man’s 

finiteness and freedom, but it arises when this situation of fi- 

21 

niteness and freedom is falsely interpreted. Man’s paradox¬ 
ical nature, his involvement in nature, and his transcendence 
over nature, provides the occasion for temptation when falsely 

^Ibid., p. 78* 

PO 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955)* I» p* 1&2. 

21 Ibid., I, p. 180. 
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interpreted. Man is tempted to think more highly of himself than 

he ought to think. Man makes false pretentions for himself. 

"Man is mortal. This is his fate. Man pretends not to be 

22 

mortal. This is sin." 

Niebuhr says that "It is not his finiteness, dependence, 

23 

or weakness but his anxiety about it which tempts him to sin." 

Man can see the perils of life and becomes anxious. The fear of 
meaninglessness enters into the temptation, for man is threaten¬ 
ed by the contingent character of his existence. He is afraid to 
face his limited knowledge and pretends that he is something that 
he is not. Thus, anxiety is the precondition of sin, but not sin 
itself* 

Anxiety is the inevitable concomitant of the 
paradox of freedom and finiteness in which man is 
involved. Anxiety is the internal precondition of£^ 
sin. It is the inevitable spiritual state of man. 

Anxiety can lead to sin only if the prior act of unbelief 
is assumed. Anxiety can lead to trusting in God. When the self 
lacks faith and trust in God, it seeks to establish itself in¬ 
dependently and in so doing it finds false centers of security. 
Anxiety need not give rise to false pretentions. Anxiety can be 

22 Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York: Charles 
Scribner*s Sons, 1937)* p* 28 . 

^Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man , I, p. 168. 

24 Ibid., I, p. 182 . 


} 
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25 

the cause of faith. Niebuhr calls this n ideal possibility.' 1 
Man through faith can find security in God. Man seeks to escape 
the anxiety of his situation by seeking security in his own 
abilities or in the security of God. When man seeks his own 
security, he oversteps the limits of his creatureliness. 

Anxiety is seen on every level of human existence. As 
one increases in virtue, power, or intellect, anxiety also in¬ 
creases. An example of this is given by Niebuhr; 

The poor man is anxious lest he lacks sufficient 
income to satisfy the basic needs of his family. The 
rich man is anxious that he may not be able to conform 
to the living standards of his neighbors. He is also 
anxious lest envy of his wealth destroy, rather them en¬ 
hance, respect for his person. Human anxieties grow 
with achievements. 

Anxiety is not sin, because it is the basis of all human 
creativity. Anxiety and sin are closely bound together and they 
are hard to separate. Anxiety leads to sin when man does not 
trust in God. Niebuhr states that. 

When anxiety has conceived it brings forth both 
pride and sensuality. Man falls into pride, when he 
seeks to raise his contingent existence to uncondition¬ 
ed significance; he falls into sensuality when he seeks 
to escape from his unlimited possibilities of freedom, 
from the perils and responsibilities of self-determin¬ 
ation, by Immersing himself into a 'mutable good' by 
losing himself in some natural vitality.2? 


25 Ibid., I, p. 182 . 

•26 

Keinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955)* P» 182. 

^Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man , I, p. i86. 
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Anxiety does not have to lead to sin* It could be a 
motivating factor that could produce faith* The freedom from 
anxiety is only a possibility. If perfect trust in the divine 
security could be achieved, then anxiety would be overcome. 

Thus, temptation to sin grows out of cur unbelief, false pre¬ 
tentions, and anxiety. 

For Niebuhr, man stands in a paradoxical situation. Man 
stands at the crossroad and he must choose. He can place his 
faith and trust in God in order to have real freedom for which 
he was created; or he can exalt himself proudly, finding a false 
security and deceiving himself; or he may seek to escape, per¬ 
haps unconsciously, from the tension of finiteness and freedom 
by giving himself up to sensuality. Niebuhr states. 

The fact that man can transcend himself in infinite 
regression and cannot find the end of life except in 
God is the mark of his creativity and uniqueness; close¬ 
ly related to this capacity is his inclination to trans¬ 
mute his partial and finite self and his partial and 
finite value into the infinite good. Therein lies his 

sin.28 

Anxiety and Pride * The anxious self makes itself its own 

center and end. Niebuhr points out that when anxiety has con- 

29 

ceived it brings forth pride and sensuality. Man turns in 
upon himself. His pursuits are infected by self-love. Man 

28 Ibid.. I, p. 122. 29 Ibid., I, p. 186 . 
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tries to become self-sufficient* The self tries to depend upon 
itself. Sensuality is an attempt of man to make himself the 
center of his existence. 

Niebuhr points out that both pride and sensuality involve 
an excessive self-concern, but pride is more basic to sin than 
sensuality*^ Pride is manifested on all levels of human achiev- 
ment* Man actually deceives himself. He assumes that he is 
self-sufficient and able to stand alone* Man in his pride tries 
to hide his weakness, to deny his insecurity and dependence upon 
God. 

Sin, as Niebuhr describes it, separates man from inter¬ 
personal relationships with others. It implies a separation 
from the spiritual dimension of man's life. Niebuhr is not con¬ 
cerned with the philosophical side of separation as expressed by 
Tillich. He anchors his concept of sin in history. 

C. CONCLUSION 

Existential anxiety is seen by both Tillich and Niebuhr 
as the natural concomitant of human existence. Man has freedom 
but he is limited by creation. His anxiety is a pre-condition 
for sin. They see sin as that which separates and isolates man 
from God and his fellowman. 

3 °Ibid., I, p. 179. 
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Since man is limited by nature and feels insecure, he is 
anxious about his security and existence* This anxiety can lead 
either to creativity or to sin, estrangement, and despair. 

Religion gives man the courage to affirm his self and to 
act in spite of his anxiety. Religious faith gives man an 
’’ultimate concern.” It enables man to participate meaningfully 
in being and to find a spiritual depth to his life with security 
and meaning. Man's religion challenges him to develop inter¬ 
personal relationships that will create security and reduce anx¬ 
iety. Man must have a faith that can release him from his sin¬ 
ful self so that he can find security. Stinnette summarizes for 
us: 


Thus his deepest need is a spiritual one, the over- 
I coming of his loneliness and separation, and this he 

can accomplish only in association with another human 
being. Man's health is lost, but it is also regained 
through the medium of interpersonal relations. Every 
j human association carries the possibility of aiding 

j or of damaging man's health.31 


31 


Stinnette, oj>. cit ., p. 


41. 
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CHAPTER V 


i 

j 

i 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 
FOR PASTORAL CARE 


Thus, emotional health would imply that ultimate¬ 
ly we are our brother's keeper and although it is 
conceded that we can not lightly risk nor lay down 
our lives, we might emotionally, at least, be well 
prepared if need should be compelling, to do so in 
the defense of those depending on us...l 


The formation and development of anxiety in the lives of 
people has certain implications for pastoral care. These im¬ 
plications involve three important points: the parent-child 
relationship; religious values; and the therapeutic relationship 
that the pastor forms with people. These implications are ex¬ 
plained in this section. 


A. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 

People are brought into a relationship with each other 
through the family. The simplest and earliest relationship is 
that of the parent-child. This is one of the most significant 
relationships that exists in the life of a person. The birth 
of a child is a physical separation from the mother's body, but 

^"Walter J. Garre, Basic Anxiety (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1962), p. 123* 
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! 

the child can not survive except in a relationship of love and 
security. 

The parent-child relationship has the power to mould and 
form character. There is much evidence to support the fact that 
character formation begins at birth. The initial anxiety- 

i producing events occur most frequently in the pre-verbal or very 

i 

| early verbal stage of development, long before the child has 
ideas.^ 

| The interpersonal relationships precede the intrapsychic 

I relationships. The relationship that the child has with his 

i 

! 

family will shape the intrapsychic relationship that the child 

i develops within himself. In the first five or six years charac- 

! 

ter is formed. The child begins to form his "self-system." As 
Sullivan maintains, the self-system operates in the service of 

people to obtain satisfaction and security without incurring too 

I 3 

much anxiety. 

i 

j From birth onward the individual is striving to become, 

I 

f 

and he experiences both togetherness and separateness. This is 
a process of "individuation.” However, the individual holds his 

2 

David Levy, "On Evaluating the ‘Specific 1 Event as a 
Source of Anxiety," in Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin Anxiety 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, 1950), p. 1**9© 

.^Harry Stack Sullivan, Psychiatric Interview (New York: 
Norton, 195*0» P» l6l. 
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security in a precarious balance. If either togetherness or 
separateness is attained at the expense of the other, then anx- 

if. 

iety feelings will be aroused. If one is caught up in the to¬ 
getherness (symbiotic relationship) at the expense of separation, 
the individuality of the person is threatened. If one has 
separateness without relatedness, then the self feels isolation, 
rejection, and anxiety. 

As Sherrill has pointed out, the self tries to find ways 

to protect itself against the threat either of too great a to- 

5 

getherness or too great a separateness. 

This means, of course, that we are concerned on the 
one hand with the relationship of the self to other 
selves, and on the other hand with the relationship of 
the self to itself, that is, of the ”I n to the "me”. 

The first of these involves the dynamics of inter¬ 
personal relations; the second involves the dynamics 
of intrapsychic forces, the interplay of forces within 
the psyche or self.® 

An impersonal relationship which involves frustration of 
needs, threat of love, or separation creates a intrapsychic con¬ 
flict. Therefore, there is a need for the family to provide 
those relationships that will offer love, trust, and security. 
There is a clear need for the child to develop what Erikson 

4 

Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 

Macmillan, 1963)» P* 17• 

• 5 Ibid., p. 18 . 6 Ibid . 
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7 

calls "basic trust." This is the task of maternal care* The 
trust that the child develops will depend upon the mother to 
give sensitive care to the baby’s individual needs* The child 
who has developed "basic trust" will better be able to accept 
himself and those around him* He will also be able to trust 
God* 

As the child begins to grow, it develops social relation¬ 
ships outside of the home. These relationships are very vital 
to the person’s self-esteem* To the end of life satisfying 
relationships should be maintained* Frieda Fromm-Reic hm a nn 
says that "this conception of anxiety as the expression of the 
anticipated loss of love and approval, or separation, social 
isolation, or disruption of one’s interpersonal relationships 

g 

implies its close psychological affinity to loneliness." 
Loneliness and lack of relationships bring about feelings of de¬ 
pression* 

Depression is often linked with anxiety feelings. There 
are two reasons for this. One reason is tied in with the con¬ 
flict that the person experiences with his conscience, but the 
other reason is that anxiety is created by a separation in 

7 

Erik Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle", Psycho ¬ 
logical Issues , 1:1 (1959), p* 63 . 

'g 

0 Erieda Fromm-Reichmann, "Psychiatric Aspects of Anx¬ 
iety," in Clara Thompson, Milton Mazer, and Earl Witenberg (eds*) 
An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York: Modern Library, 1955)* 
p. 117* 
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personal relationships. People feel they simply can not go on 
when there is an interruption of a meaningful relationship. 

For the past five years at Memorial Hospital in Long 
Beach records have been kept of over seven hundred attempted 

; suicides who have been brought into the hospital. It is remark- 

| able that the records of these patients indicate that back of 

I 

; most of these cases is the threat of separation or loss of love 

from a significant person. 

! The importance of the early development of the child can 

j 

j not be over emphasized. In the formative period of a child*s 

| 

| life he is learning how to react to situations, but he is also 

j 

' learning whether he is of worth. This, of course, will have to 

i 

t 

be communicated to him by his parents. And if he has a mean¬ 
ingful and supportive relationship as a child, he will be able 
to endure the loss in other situations. 

i 

B. THE IMPORTANCE OF THERAPEUTIC RELATIONSHIPS 

The task of the pastoral counselor is to help the person 
with anxiety to discover meaningful relationships so that the 
person can work through his anxiety feelings. The counselor 
should be able to distinguish certain types of anxiety so that 
he will know how to treat the person. The counselor also needs 
to be able to identify certain defense mechanisms which are 
operating in the person’s life that keep him from growing. The 
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pastoral counselor has certain religious resources available to 
him for his task. And finally, he needs to know what kind of a 
relationship will help the person accept the threats and contra¬ 
dictions which are a part of his situation. These aspects of 
counseling are discussed in this section. 

Types of Anxiety . In this study, we have noted that 
there are two general classifications of anxiety. Anxiety can 
be classified as normal or neurotic depending upon whether or 
not the anxiety is crippling to the emotional life of the 
person. 

Normal anxiety is a part of everyday living. It is an 
existential anxiety which is a part of humanity. Man has to 
make decisions and these decisions often involve contradictions 
in values. Decisions mean that a person has to decide with his 
limited knowledge. Normal anxiety is not necessarily limited 
to objective factors in existence. The normal anxieties of life 
are more subtle. They are formed by unidentified fear. If the 
anxiety reaction seems to be an appropriate response to the 
situation, then it is a normal anxiety. 

An important facet of existential anxiety is death. 

Death is a threat to each of us. It is a final separation from 
those we love. It is a severing of meaningful relationships. 
Certainly, this is one aspect of existential anxiety, and how 
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we react to this event will depend upon our resources and 
personal relationships. 

The normal person can cope with the indecisions, contra¬ 
dictions, and threats of life. Anxiety for him is often a 
motivating force. His anxiety reminds him of the threat and it 
creates the appropriate behavior to deal with these threats. 
However, there are some situations which produce severe anxiety 
which immobilizes the person, and yet we can not call these 
people neurotic, because their anxiety is apparently an appro¬ 
priate reaction to danger. For example, combat soldiers ex¬ 
perience anxiety to an extraordinary degree. 

In the severe anxiety states occuring in ground 
combat troops, the ego has regressed to such an extent 
that it is incapable of dealing with any environment, 
and such men need hospital care...They are character¬ 
ized by varying degrees of mutism, stupor, amnesia or 
bizarre behavior...sometimes accompanied by signs of 
somatic regression involving loss of normal co¬ 
ordination. . .9 

Such anxiety could be called "situational anxiety." 

Often "situational anxiety" is brought about by a new 
experience—going to school, an operation, or the death of a 
friend. The situation involves a break in a meaningful re¬ 
lationship. In other cases the situation may challenge cur 


^Harold Basowitz, et al. (eds.). Anxiety and Stress 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955)* p. 95» 
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value system and the apparent conflict of values creates an 
anxiety-producing situation. 

In dealing with normal anxiety, the counselor helps the 
person mobilize his resources. He helps the person discover the 
appropriate action to meet the threat. And he usually gives the 
I person support and understanding so that the person can mobilize 

i his strength to meet the situation,^ 

Neurotic anxiety is distinguished from normal anxiety by 
j an inappropriate reaction. It usually functions on an un¬ 

conscious level so that the person has what is called "free 
i 

floating anxiety." Even though neurotic anxiety grows out of 
t an inappropriate response to a threat, on a subjective level 

i' 

this may be am appropriate response to the situation for a 

I 

certain individual. Why a person chooses a certain response is 
not known, but the defense mechanisms that the child forms were 
| lesirned responses to the threats and contradiction found in the 

| parent-child relationship, 

I The indication for pastoral counseling is to evaluate the 

severity of the neurotic disorder. If the person has reasonably 
strong ego-strength, then his defense can be torn down. How¬ 
ever, if the person has weak ego-strength, then he may need his 
defenses because this is the only way he has of dealing with his 

■^However, if the situation is of such import as to 
create severe anxiety, hospitalization and rest may be needed. 
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problems. The pastoral counselor is especially concerned about 
those with normal anxiety, for he needs to help them find the 
meaning and purpose in life through their Christian faith. 

Defense Mechanisms . Anxiety is a signal of danger. The 
distressing experience of anxiety causes the ego to function to 
defend itself against the danger. The ego uses certain defense 
mechanisms to relieve the conscious perception of anxiety. 
Usually, this action restricts the ego's function and becomes 
the basis for further anxiety.^ The pastor should be able to 
recognize these defenses against anxiety because they often keep 
the individual from conscious recognition of his anxiety. Some¬ 
times they act only to generate more anxiety. 

Projection is one of the ways that the ego has of meeting 
the demands of anxiety. The conscious ego has to deal with un¬ 
acceptable motives which are actual or anticipated for the 
gratification of some need. The action may be unacceptable to 
the person. In order to avoid the inner conflict, the individ¬ 
ual projects his feelings on to another object or person. This 
provides a means whereby he can deal with the inner conflict. 

As long as it remained a part of his intrapsychic conflict he 
had no way to successfully avoid it* 

^Bert R. Sappenfield, Personality Dynamics (New York: 
Knopf, 195*0» p. 204. 
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The person may reduce the original conflict which was 
causing the anxiety, but he may also be creating another source 
of anxiety through the disturbance of his interpersonal relation¬ 
ships which are caused by his projection. The projection of his 

feelings may seriously hinder good interpersonal reiation- 

j . . 12 

ships. 

Repression is another defense mechanism that the ego uses 
to counteract anxiety. In the case of repression the person will 
| lose insight into traumatic experiences or episodes which caused 

j the anxiety. M His conscious ego-functions will lose some of the 

I 

important data necessary for the adequate integration of the 
demands of external reality, of id motives, and of super ego 
motives.Denial is another way that the ego has of repudiat¬ 
ing unacceptable features of external reality, but this will 
only reduce the actual data that is available for the ego to 

i 

process. The dangerous situation is still there. Denial and 

j 

j repression both take place when the fear of punishment or the 

| fear of conscience is stronger than the anxiety that could arise 
from the repression of it. 

Identification may function to alleviate anxiety, but it 
is more than likely the basis of subsequent anxiety. For ex¬ 
ample, when parents are identified with their child (perceptu¬ 
ally) they see themselves in their children. The parents may 

1 2 Ibid ., p. 339. 1 3 Ibid .. p. 204. 
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experience a great amount of anxiety when their children do not 

14 

measure up to their ideals and wishes. This perceptual 
identification can cause conflicts in marriages when the wife 
or husband is perceptually identified as mother or father. 

Fixation, displacement, and reaction formations are other 
defense mechanisms that the self uses to alleviate some of his 
anxiety feelings. However, the defenses usually create more 
anxiety because they impoverish human relationships and they 
restrict the ego's function. Besides these defenses, the ego 
develops certain symptoms, either somatic or emotional, such as 
phobias and compulsions in order to alleviate their anxiety. 

The defenses are faulty in that they do not provide an appro¬ 
priate reaction for the situation of threat. 

Religious Values . Religion provides the resources where¬ 
by a person can overcome his estrangement from God and his 
fellowman. It provides forgiveness which helps a person accept 
his past. This provides a sense of fellowship in which mean¬ 
ingful relationships can develop. 

The need of interpersonal relationships implies community. 
People seek community not only for the sake of togetherness, but 

14 

A good example of this anxiety is expressed by the 
parents of boys who play "little league." 
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also for the sake of supplying deficiencies in their relation¬ 
ships.^ The interaction that a person may experience in 
community may be such that it will help him to overcome some of 
his deficiencies and strengthen his character. On the other 
hand, it may be the kind of community in which the person en¬ 
counters the kind of interaction which will only reinforce his 
anxieties and threatens his being. The pastoral counselor has 
the opportunity to offer people the kind of community which can 
give them an opportunity to grow. The Christian pastor has the 
opportunity to present to them a spiritual relationship in which 
the person can find resources to overcome their brokenness. 

There are three ways in which the pastor can help the 
people find more meaningful relationships. First, the pastor 
can provide classes in which parents can discover the value of 
their relationships with their children. Second, he can pro¬ 
vide groups in which people can establish healing relationships 
with each other. Such groups can help the people become aware 
of their needs and help them to understand and reduce their 
anxiety* Third, he can help people find a meani n gful fellow¬ 
ship within the Christian community—the church. Through this 
fellowship a person feels acceptance. 

^Sherrill, op . cit., p. 48 . 
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Religion gives a person the courage to affirm himself in 
spite of his guilt and condemnation. Tillich says that our cour¬ 
age "is rooted in the personal, total, and immediate certainty of 
divine forgiveness.It gives us courage to accept ourself be¬ 
cause God accepts us. This acceptance helps us overcome the 
anxiety of guilt. 

Religion gives us a value system on which we cam build 
our lives and it can help us to divert our desires and pleasures 
in acceptable channels. The religious resources of hope, com¬ 
fort, and belief in immortality offer man the greatest attempt 

17 

to counteract the separation experience of death. So, in all 
areas of life religion can help overcome the separation and 
isolation that man feels by relating him to God—his Creator and 
Redeemer. 


Counseling Procedures . Many people cling to their in¬ 
fantile interpersonal patterns and, as a result, they feel help- 

l8 

less without really knowing why. They are unable to grow 
emotionally. They are stuck in an "emotional rut" and they are 
unable to think and feel as a mature person. The trouble can 

16 

Paul Tillich, Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952), p. 164. 

17 

Fromm-Reichmann, op . cit ., p. 122. 
l8 Ibid., p. 120. 
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often be traced to their unresolved interpersonal childhood 
conflicts. In counseling, it would help to clarify and resolve 
these interpersonal conflicts which underlie the intrapsychic 
conflicts of anxiety. 

The tensions, conflicts, and threats that a person faces 
| in his life are often reduced by reliving or re-evaluating the 

emotionally charged experiences. The fact is that much of what 
| produces anxiety is unconscious. The anxiety can help to make a 

I 

| person aware of these threats so that the person can more 

| honestly deal with them through courage and acceptance. How¬ 

ever, neither re-education nor rational understanding seem 

i 

r 

j quite as important in achieving this goal as the establishment 

i 

I 19 

! of a genuine relationship with the therapist. The pastoral 

counselor has the opportunity to establish such a relationship. 

He can help people overcome their intrapsychic conflicts through 

i 

the acceptance that is expressed in the personal relationship. 

i 

The pastor can listen to the person so that person can 

i 

ventilate his feelings. Fear and hostility loses its force if 
it can be verbalized. If the pastor can communicate acceptance 
and understanding while he listens, he will help the person 

■^Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. Anxiety and Faith (Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1955), p. 43. 
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alleviate some of the conflicts which he feels with his con¬ 


science. All, too often, fear and anger are associated with 
that which is had, and so it is not allowed expression. 

May has emphasized that what is painful for the child is 

20 

to he caught in a contradiction of feelings. The child re¬ 

ceives a double communication from the parents. He tries to 
fulfill what he believes will bring him their love. There 
exists a conflict between what the child expects and the reality 
of the situation. This feeling is often carried over into adult 
life. The pastor can help clarify the person's expectation and 
help h im bring reality into clearer focus. 

In some cases, a clarifying of goals helps reduce anxiety. 
Sometimes a person has unrealistic goals which brings him into 
conflict with his self-esteem. Helping the person to face real¬ 
istically his abilities and life situation will help to allev¬ 
iate his anxieties. 

The pastor utilizes his skills and various counseling 
techniques so that he can help create a meaningful relationship 
in the life of the person. The pastor can help the person to 
understand the contradictions in his life. And he offers re¬ 
ligious resources to the person so that he can meet the demands 
of living. 


20 

Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950), p. 355 f* 
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C. CONCLUSION 

The implications of this study for pastoral care points 
out that the pastor is in a key position to help people find a 
meaningful relationship through their religious resources and 
faith—focussed and supported by the personal relationships of 
pastor and people, and the reality of Christian fellowship. The 
pastor in caring for families has to help them feel their respon¬ 
sibilities to their children and to one another. 

The pastor needs to know how to evaluate anxiety mani¬ 
fested in people so he will know whether he cam help them or 
whether he should refer them. However, he should not overlook 
the resources that he has at his disposal to help the anxious 
person. Understanding, acceptance, and listening can help the 
person ventilate and face his anxieties. But he also needs to 
offer the religious resources of the church—prayer, forgive¬ 
ness, and love. All of these are important for the person if he 
is to develop strong personal relationships that will make him 
feel that he is accepted and loved. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY I 

i 

i 

j 

This study has shown that anxiety is unavoidably connect¬ 
ed with the life of every person, but the formation and dynamics 
of anxiety are largely determined by the interpersonal relation¬ 
ship that the child has with its parents. There are three ways j 
that anxiety is formed. First, anxiety is formed out of the 

frustration of the basic needs of the infant. When these needs j 

j 

are frustrated, the infant's safety and security is endangered. 

i 

The deprivation of physical and psychological needs causes anx- 

| 

iety because the very survival of the child is threatened. 

] 

Second, anxiety is formed when the child is threatened by 
separation from the mother or mother substitute. The separation 
from the mother or mothering person before six months of age is 
not too significant as long as the child's basic need for physical 
comfort and contact is met. However, after that age, attachment 
behavior begins to form and the child develops a close attach¬ 
ment to those around him. A separation after this time has a 
traumatic affect on the child because he feels a loss of love. i 

i 

] 

This loss of love causes the child to lose his self-esteem and it j 
also causes him to wonder if he was responsible for this loss of j 

love. \ 

I 

‘S 

Third, the child also develops anxiety because of a con- j 
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flict in interpersonal relationships that it experiences within 
the family. The child soon learns responses and becomes con¬ 
ditioned by his interaction with members of his family. This 
anxiety develops out of these learned experiences which usually 

! 

; take the form of anticipation or expectant anxieties. 

| The anxiety that develops on a primitive level involves 

i 

both biological and social needs that are necessary for the 
| child’s survival. When the anxiety is formed out of an instinct- 

; ual response to danger, it is properly called "primary anxiety." j 

I I 

I Anxiety that develops at this level nearly always takes the j 

i \ 

i i 

j form of neurotic anxiety and is a pre-condition for mental j 

i ! 

j illness. However, when anxiety develops out of a learned or j 

| 

j conditioned response, it is a secondary anxiety. Secondary anx¬ 

iety can be normal or neurotic depending upon the appropriate- 

! 

| ness of the response that is learned and whether the response is 

I 

j constructive or inhibiting to the child’s psychological growth. 

I j 

J j 

Much of anxiety that is developed from learned responses takes j 
; the form of anticipation or expectant anxiety* 

It is important that the child has a relationship that I 

j | 

| will meet his needs, provide security, and self-esteem. Separa- j- 

; ~ i 

tion is always a painful experience to the individual. Through¬ 
out life a person experiences separation from significant per- j 

* i 

sons and the loss of love revives any earlier anxiety feelings. 

The patterns of response that the child develops in early 
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| 

i 

j 

j 

i 

i 

I 


childhood continue on throughout life unless they are inter¬ 
rupted. 

Thus, there is a great need to provide security, love, 
and acceptance for the child because in so doing the child can 
develop ego strength that will help him handle the threats and 
conflicts of life. However, for the people who have anxiety 
feelings it is very important that they have personal relation¬ 
ships that will help fulfill their needs. Certain relationships 
can help them "relearn * 1 how to respond to different anxiety 
producing situations. The Christian faith can provide community 
and spiritual resources so that the person can discover the 
"redemption" from the past and direction for the present. The 
pastor can do much in seeing that his ministry is helpful to 
those burdened with anxiety, so that they can find loving and 
accepting personal, relationships which will overcome their feel¬ 
ings of isolation, separation, and anxiety. 
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